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I.    THE  HON.  MR.  G.  K.  GOKHALE'S  SPEECHES. 

{As  reported  in  the  South  African  newspapers,  from  October  22  to  November  18,  1912.) 

SPEECH  AT  JOHANNESBURG. 

What  was  the  situation  in  South  Africa  ?  He  was  trying  to  study  it,  so  far  as  possible 
from  every  standpoint  and,  if  he  might  say  so,  wdth  sympathy  for  every  standpoint. 
There  they  had,  in  the  first  place,  the  Em-opean  community,  small  in  numbers,  which 
had  estabhshed  itself  in  that  vast  country  in  the  midst  of  a  very" large  indigenous  population, 
which  was  alien  to  it  in  race,  and  on  an  entirely  different  plane  of  civilisation,  and  thi.s 
had  aheady  given  rise  to  problems  social,  pohtical,  economic,  and  moral,  which  filled  the 
more  thoughtful  men  of  the  community  -nith  .serious  concern  for  its  future.  Tliis  situation 
appeared  to  be  already  difficult  enough,  and  then  they  found  that  members  of  a  third 
race,  also  alien  to  them,  whatever  their  relations  might  be  in  another  part  of  the  Empire, 
were  coming  in,  making  their  home  and  estabUshing  themselves  there  in  South  Africa! 
They  found  that  the  numbers  of  this  tliird  race  were  comparatively  small,  but  they  found 
that  there  was  a  steady  influx  going  on,  and  they  feared  that,  in  course  of  time,  they  might 
be  swamped  by  that  third  race,  and  that  their  .special  civilisation,  their  traditions,  and 
the  character  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  lived,  under  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  would  be  seriously  affected,  more  or  less,  by  that  influx,  in  addftion  to  any 
effect  that  might  be  produced  by  the  vast  indigenous  population  that  already  existed  in 
the  sub-continent.  Further,  there  was  undoubtedly  the  colour  prejudice,  which  was  very 
strong — and  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  strong  it  was.  And,  finally,  there  was  the 
question  of  the  economic  interests  of  a  certain  section  of  the  community,  which  foimd 
itself  exposed  to  serious  competition  on  account  of  the  influx  of  this  third  community. 
He  hoped  that  he  had  set  out  the  European  position  as  fairly  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  do. 

Next  he  would  ask  them  to  look  at  the  Indian  side.  He  would  ask  them  to  enter  into 
the  Indian  feeling  as  he  had  endeavoured  to  enter  into  the  European  feeling.  The  Indian 
population  of  the  sub-continent  was  numerically  very  small,  smaller  than  one-ninth 
of  the  European  population.  He  understood  that  the  total  Indian  jjopulation  of  the 
sub-continent  was  about  150,000.  Out  of  that  number  nearly  120,000  were  either  ex- 
indentured  people  or  their  descendants,  or  persons  serving  under  the  system  of  indenture 
at  that  moment  in  Natal.  Now  he  wanted  them  to  realise  that  the  bulk  of  that  population 
consisted  of  men  who  had  been  brought  into  the  countrj'  l)y  the  British  Government 
in  the  interests  of  a  section  of  the  white  population  of  that  country.  He  wanted  them 
further  to  realise  that  tlic  remaining  30,000  had  merely  come  in  the  wake  of  those 
indentured  men. 

He  had  had  occasion  in  March  of  that  year,  in  connection  with  a  debate  in  their  Legis- 
lative Council,  to  read  the  despatches  that  passed  between  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Government  of  England  when  indentured  labour  was  introduced  in  Natal  in  1860.  In 
those  despatches  the  Imperial  Government  had  made  the  most  solemn  promises  to  the 
Government  of  India  that  the  people  who  were  to  be  brought  over  to  Natal  would  be 
treated  with  every  possible  consideration  during  the  term  of  indentiu-e,  and  that  after 
their  indenture  they  would  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  land,  and  would  have  every  facility 
given  them  that  they  might  prosper  in  the  country.  The  Imperial  Government  had  held 
this  tempting  offer  forth  to  the  Indian  Government  in  order  to  induce  that  Government 
to  agree  to  the  system  of  indenture  ;  and  for  the  first  few  years,  at  any  rate,  the  whole 
attitude  of  the  European  community  in  Natal  towards  the  indentured  men  was  totally 
different  from  what  it  had  been  in  recent  years.  The  fear  in  those  days  was  not  that  the 
Indian  would  stay  in  the  country  after  he  became  free,  but  that  he  might  go  back  after 
completing  his  indenture,  and  therefore  every  conceivable  inducement  was  placed  in  his 
way  that  he  might  remain  in  the  Colony  afterwards  and  not  go  back  to  India.  That 
was  eaj)able  of  the  clearest  possible  demonstration. 

A  change,  however,  gradually  took  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  European  population 
towards  the  eighties.  And  now  they  had  gone  so  far  ns  to  impose  a  preposterous  tax 
of  £3  per  year  on  every  man,  woman  or  child — girls  al)ove  13  and  boys  above  Ifl — if  they 
continued  to  reside  in  the  Colony  after  having  completed  their  indentures.  He  was  not 
going  into  the  merits  of  the  question  ;  he  only  mentioned  what  a  complete  change  of 
attitude  there  was  in  the  matter  ;  but,  whatever  the  change  of  attitude,  one  fact  remained 
clear — that  the  Indian  had  not  come  to  the  sub-continent  of  his  own  accord,  that  he 
had  been  brought  there  for  the  benefit  of 'a  section  of  the  European  population  in  the 
sub-continent,  that  the  fice  man  had  come  in  the  wake  of  the  inclentured  man,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Indian  popuhition'coiisisted  of  ex-indentured  men  or  their  descendants, 
or  men  still  serving  utidcr  iiulenturc  If  they  would  look  at  it  from  that  standpoint  he 
beUeved  they  would  be  able  to  understand  better  than  otherwise  the  feeling  of  Indians 


in  India  in  that  matter.  Hore  were  thoir  omnitrymcn  induced  to  emigrate  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  European  population  tlierc — it  was  admitted  that  Natal  was  largely  made  by 
Indian  labour  ;  and  now  they  read  stories,  some  of  wliich  might  be  exaggerated,  though 
there  must  be  something  in  many  of  them,  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  stories  of  grievous 
oppression  and  injustice.  They  saw  that  their  comitrymen  had  to  live  here  under  harsh 
laws  and  wei-e  8ul>jeeted  to  an  administration  of  those  harsh  laws  which  was  even  harsher 
than  the  laws  themselves,  and  they  could  not  understand  why  they  were  so  treated.  The 
people  of  India  did  not  realise  all  the  intricacies  of  the  problem,  and  naturally  there  was 
a  feeling  of  inten.se  indignation  there  about  what  they  read.  That  was  the  other  side  of  the 
picture. 

Behind  the  Indians  in  Soulii  Africa  stood  India,  with  an  ancient  people,  who  were 
not  ashamed  of  their  contribution  to  the  world's  civilisation  and  progress,  and  who  felt 
that,  now  that  thej-  were  in  the  Empire,  they  should  have  opportunities  of  steady  advance- 
ment under  the  flag  of  England.  And  behind  all-  l)chind  the  European  communit}-,  behind 
the  Indians — was  the  Emi)ire.  with  the  British  flag  floating  over  it,  promising  justice 
and  equal  opportunities  for  ]ir()speritv  to  the  various  members  living  under  it.  That 
briefly  was  the  position.  .Again,  he  hoped  that  he  ha<l  stated  it  without  uiuhie  em])hasis 
and  without  exaggeration. 

Now  how  was  a  situation  of  that  cliaracter  to  be  dealt  with?  Unfortunately,  the 
statesman's  task  was  not  like  writing  on  a  clean  slate.  He  never  could  deal  with  problems 
a^  though  nothing  had  gone  before.  Almost  invariably,  in  practical  affairs,  one  found 
that  one  had  to  take  over  tlie  wTiting  of  those  that  had  gone  before,  and  by  erasing  a  little 
in  one  place,  adding  a  little  in  another,  and  altering  a  little  elsewhere,  to  make  it  suflRce 
for  the  needs  of  the  present.  That  was  the  only  Avay  in  which  practical  problenjs  could 
be  dealt  with  in  any  country.  That  was  the  essence  of  practical  politics.  The  politician 
had  imdoubtedly  to  base  himself  on  ju.stice  ;  he  had  need  to  be  inspired  by  high  purpose, 
and  he  had  to  take  note  of  what  would  reconcile  conflicting  interests.  And  then  he  had 
to  deal  with  facts  as  he  foinid  them.  That  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  question  had  to  be 
approached  by  all  parties  if  a  solution  was  to  be  found.  The  facts  were  there — the  150,000 
Indians,  on  the  one  hand,  asking  for  just  treatment ;  on  the  other  the  European  community 
with  all  its  prejudices  and  with  all  the  interests  which  it  felt  to  be  at  stake.  Taking  the 
facts  as  they  were,  what  was  the  way  in  which  a  way  might  be  found  out  of  the  difficulty, 
that  a  solution  might  be  arrived  at  reasonably  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  ?  In 
proceeding  to  consider  the  question  in  a  sjjirit  of  compronii.se  the  first  point  to  note  was 
that  if  the  compromise  was  proposed  of  a  character  which  -would  cause  sore  or  bitter 
feelings  on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  had  no  chance  of  being  accepted,  or,  if  it  was  forced, 
that  it  would  not  last.  "What,  then,  were  the  elements  of  possible  bitterness,  possible 
soreness,  to  be  removed  before  a  .solution  could  be  proposed,  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  accepted  by  both  sides  ?  Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  case,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  European  objection  to  the  Indians  was  a  double  one.  First  of  all  there 
was  the  objection  based  on  the  fear  of  being  swamped.  The  second  was  the  fear  that  the 
political  and  other  institutions  under  which  they  lived  might  be  affected  in  course  of 
time  by  the  influx  of  Indians.  There  was  also  the  grievance  of  a  section  of  the  European 
community  in  regard  to  trade  competition,  but  that  stood  on  a  different  footing  from  the 
other  objections,  for,  as  against  it,  there  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  who  was 
not  interested  in  preventing  that  competition,  but  wished  to  buy  wherever  he  could  buy 
cheapest.  The  first  two  objections,  however,  were  serious,  fundamental,  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  present  situation,  and  he  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a  reasonable  assurance 
to  the  European  mind  that  no  room  would  be  left  for  fear  on  either  of  those  two  scores, 
if  a  reasonable  solution  were  to  be  arrived  at.  He  could  understand  that,  unless  the 
European  in  South  Africa  were  enabled  to  feel  secure  that  a  continual  influx  of  Indians 
into  the  sub-continent  would  not  be  going  on,  unless  they  were  enabled  to  feel  that  their 
predominance  in  that  land  would  not  be  affected,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reach  a 
solution  of  the  problem  which  would  be  really  acceptable  to  the  European  community. 
'W'^hat  form  actually  the  assurance  should  take  was  naturally  a  question  for  discussion, 
negotiation  and  adjustment.  But  the  European  mind  must  be  .set  at  rest  on  those  points 
before  they  could  hope  to  arrive  at  a  solution  which  would  remove  the  more  irritating 
grievances  of  the  Indian  community.  ■V\''hen  the  European  community  saw  that  there 
was  no  room  for  any  more  fears  on  these  two  heads,  he  hoped  that  they  would  realise  that 
the  Indians  who  were  there  were  subjects  of  South  Africa,  and  that  the  Government  of  that 
country  must  be  solicitous  for  their  welfare  as  it  was  for  that  of  its  other  subjects.  And 
the  European  community  must  then  accept  the  view  that  except  as  regards  the  points  he 
had  mentioned,  Indians  must  live  under  equal  laws  with  themselves,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  laws  must  he  just  and  humane.  If  the  question  were  apjiroached  in  that 
manner — the  necessary  assurance  being  forthcoming  to  allay  the  reasonable  fears  of  the 
Europeans  and  the  Indians  who  were  there  being  assured  that  they  would  be  treated 
justly  and  humanely  in  all  other  matters — he  thought  that  a  solution  of  the  question 
should  not  be  very  difficult  to  reaeh.  Of  course  a  solution  oven  on  those  lines  might  not 
be  generally  acceptable,  but  the  moderate  men  on  both  sides  should  join  hands,  combine 
and  insist  that  some  such  solution  should  be  adf)pted  in  the  interests  of  both  sides. 


o 

The  extreme  men  on  the  Indian  side  might  not  matter  just  now,  because  thej'  had  no 
voice  in  the  Government  of  South  Africa,  though  they  might  cause  trouble  in  India. 
But  the  extreme  men  on  the  European  side  might  not  perhaps  care  to  have  a  solution 
even  on  those  hnes — he  -was  onljf  hinting  at  the  possibihty,  and  that  was  more  for 
them  to  consider  than  for  liimself ;  but  it  was  possible  that  a  section  at  any 
rate  of  the  Eurojjean  community'  might  further  insist  on  the  third  grievance  based  on 
trade  jealousy  and  economic  competition  being  also  settled  m  their  favour  with  the  other 
two  points  before  agreeing  to  a  compromise.  Here,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Indian  community  to  concede  anything  substantial.  That  was  a  matter  of  justice  pure 
and  simple  to  the  Indian  here,  and  it  did  not  concern  the  Europeans  as  a  whole,  but  only 
a  section  of  them.  If,  however,  it  was  sought  to  prevent  the  small  Indian  trader  from 
comjieting  permanently  on  reasonable  terms  with  the  European  trader,  by  thrusting 
him  into  location.s,  harassing  him,  and  ultimately  sending  him  out  of  the  country,  he  did 
not  think  a  settlement  was  possible.  He  was  aware  that  there  were  those  who  said  that 
though  that  Empire  included  within  its  fold  many  races  and  peoples,  j'et  it  was  in  reahty 
only  a  white  man's  Empire.  Europeans  undoubtedly  occupied  a  dominant  position, 
but  could  it  therefore  be  said  that  Indian.s  and  other  races  should  be  only  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  in  the  Empire  ?  He  was  not  there  to  argue  the  question,  but  he 
invited  those  who  thought  Uke  that  to  visit  India,  to  see  what  it  was  hke,  and  then  come 
back  and  repeat  such  an  opinion,  if  they  could.  He  would  not  discuss  that  view  any 
further.  But  he  w ould  be  frank  and  tell  them  that  on  those  terms  England  ^^ould  find 
it  difficult  to  hold  India  ;  and  those  who  cared  for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
Empire — and  it  was  not  only  Enghshmen  who  so  cared,  but  they  in  India  also  cared, 
because  they  knew  that  they  had  opportunities  for  progress  in  that  Emjjiie  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have — would  see  the  necessity  of  not  encouraging  the  belief  that 
the  Empire  belonged  to  the  European  races  only.  If  unfortunately  it  was  found  that  the 
lines  on  which  he  had  suggested  a  comiDromise  were  not  possible  owing  to  strong  and 
violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  European  community  there,  the  struggle, 
he  feared,  would  have  to  go  on. 

It  was  necessarily  bound  to  go  on.  But  he  felt  sure  that  there  was  a  steadily  increasing 
section  of  the  European  community  itself  who  would  not  have  that  kind  of  thing.  They 
Mould  not  allow  any  injustice  which  amounted  to  an  intolei-able  opj^rcssion,  such  as 
a  harsh  administration  of  existing  laws,  to  go  on  for  long.  And  so,  leaving  the  Indians 
aside,  if  he  understood  the  Enghsh  character  properly,  he  felt  that  the  conscience  of 
their  own  people  would  insist  on  a  remedy  being  found,  ^^•hich  would  be  in  greater  accord 
with  their  sense  of  justice.  He  knew  that  that  was  so,  and  it  was  that  side  of  the  Enghsh 
character  that  had  enabled  England  to  hold  India  for  all  those  years,  which  had  Unked 
up  the  destinies  of  those  two  countries.  And  so  it  appeared  to  him  that,  after  the  other 
difficulties  had  been  solved,  if  the  harsh  anti-Indian  laws  were  not  I'epealcd  in  due  time^ 
not  in  a  day,  that  was  not  possible— if  they  were  not  I'epealed  in  due  course,  and  if  their 
administration  was  not  made  more  humane  than  it  was,  the  better  .section  of  the  European 
community  in  South  Africa  it.self  would  not  stand  it  for  long.  If,  however,  they  un- 
fortunately stood  it — ^because  it  was  often  in  the  nature  of  such  enviionnients  to  undermine 
character— troubk'S  and  comphcations  were  sure  to  arise  in  India,  which  wouUl  undoubtedly 
cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Empire,  which  had  been  on  the  whole  a  beneficent 
instrument  of  progress  to  all.  That  was  his  view  of  the  t[uestion,  and  he  had  ventured  to 
lay  it  before  them  frankly.  And  in  that  connection  he  would  like  to  tender  the  thanks  of 
the  people  of  India  to  the  European  Committee  constituted  during  the  acute  stages  of  the 
struggle  to  help  the  passive  rcsisters.  He  thought  that,  next  to  the  courage  and  heroism 
shown  by  the  passive  lesisters  themselves,  the  brightest  spot  in  the  struggle  was  the 
eonstitut'ion  of  that  Committee  and  the  unselfish  work  that  it  did  to  helj)  the  Indian  side. 
The  people  of  India  felt  grateful  to  the  Committee,  and  he  woukl  like  to  tender  on  then- 
behalf  his  very  best  thanks  to  the  Committee  and  to  its  worthy  and  able  Cliairman,  Mr. 
Hosken,  who  "had  not  shrunk  from  personal  sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  the  cause  whieli 

he  had  esjjou.sed.  .         x    u  *. 

Before  concluding,  Ik-  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Indian  section  of  that 
gathering.  His  Indian  lirothers  and  sisters  in  this  sub-continent  had  taken  and  were 
taking  infinite-  trouble  lo  make  his  visit  a  .success,  and  he  really  did  not  know  how  to 
ti)ank  them.  Kven  at  that  banquet  he  understood  that  not  only  the  general  arrangements 
but  even  the  cooking  and  waiting— e-verything— had  been  done  by  volunteers.  It  had 
been  purely  a  labour  of  love.  He  could  only  thank  tiiein  sincerely  for  all  t  luir  trouble.  He 
earnestly  hoped  with  Mr.  Duncan  that  that  chapter  in  the  Transvaal  history,  which  woukl 
always  have  to  be  recalled  wth  pain  and  humiliation— pain  certainly  for  both  sides, 
humiliation— well,  he  would  not  speak  about  that— that  that  chapter  had  been  definitely 
clo.sed  He  hoped  that  tlie  more  .serious  grievances  under  which  they  laboured  would  soon 
])e  redressed,  but  whether  thev  were  redressed  sooner  or  later,  they  would  have  to  depend 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  i)a.st,  largelv  upon  them.selves.  As  he  had  sai«l  at  the  station  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  welcome  tiiev  had  given  him,  India,  wli.)  had  lieen  reiniss  in  the 
past    in  helping  them,  would  on  all  future  occasions  be  \n'\nnd  them.     Her  heart  liad 


been  stirred,  and  she  will  not  forget  again  her  children  across  the  seas.  But,  when  all 
was  said  and  done,  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  would  have  to  ho  borne  by  them  in  South 
Africa.  And  judging  by  tiic  splendid  spectacle  they  had  presented  in  the  course  of  the 
last  struggle,  he  could  not  but  feci  confident  that  if  ever  another  struggle  came  tliey  would 
again  acquit  themselves  worthily  and  in  a  manner  of  which  India  would  have  no  reason 
to  feel  ashamed.  India  felt  tiie  greatest  admiration  for  the  passive  rcsistei-s,  who  had 
borne  so  nnieh  for  tlie  lionour  of  lier  name.  He  would  not  mention  names,  bceau.se  whci-e 
so  many  had  done  well,  it  was  im])ossil}le  to  mention  all,  and  it  was  inxidious  to  mentioi^ 
only  a  few.  But  one  name  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  the  name  of  the  figure  whicli  liad 
been  foremost  in  the  struggle,  the  figure  of  his  friend,  of  the  friend  of  everyone  in  that 
room — Mr.  Gandhi.  India  recognised  in  Mr.  Gandhi  a  great  and  illustrious  son  of  whom 
she  was  proud  Iwyond  worfls,  and  he  vas  sure  that  men  of  all  races  and  creeds  would 
recognise  in  him  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities  of  their  time  ;  but  it  was  only 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  intimately  that  knew  how  tiie  ])ure  and 
indomitable  spirit  that  dwelt  in  that  frail-looking  frame,  that  glorified  whatever  it  touched, 
would  break  but  never  bend  in  a  just  or  righteous  cause.  He  was  hajjpy  to  find  that 
that  appreciation  of  Mr.  (iandhi  was  not  confined  to  tlic  Indian  community  only,  for 
during  iiis  tour  nothing  iiad  warmed  his  heart  more  than  to  see  the  great,  the  imivcrsaj 
esteem  in  which  his  friend  was  held  by  the  European  community  on  all  sides.  Wherever 
they  had  been,  he  had  seen  members  of  the  European  connnunity  eagerly  surroinuling 
him  to  shake  hands  with  him,  making  it  quite  clear  that  though  they  had  fcnight  liim  hard 
in  the  past  and  might  fight  him  again  in  the  future,  thej'  honoured  him  as  a  man.  That 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Gandhi  among  Europeans  was  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  Indians 
in  any  future  struggle  they  might  have  to  wage.  They  thus  had  self-reliance  and  they 
had  a  great  leader,  but  above  all  they  had  a  just  cause,  and  that  meant  a  great  deal, 
for  the  words  of  the  poet  were  as  true  to-day  as  they  had  e\-cr  been  :  "  Thrice  is  he  armed 
that  hath  his  quarrel  just."'  God  grant  that  the  occa.sion  might  never  arise  for  them  to 
engage  in  a  fresh  struggle,  but  if  it  did  arise,  he  knew  they  would  not  shrink  from  the 
conflict.  It  might  be  that  their  difficulties  would  not  be  removed  soon.  It  was  sometimes 
found  that,  with  all  the  desire  in  the  world  foi-  a  settlement  of  diflcrenccs  of  both  sides, 
those  who  reahscd  what  was  best  were  not  alile  to  adopt  that  best  in  practical  affairs  ; 
and  he  was  inclined  even  to  fear  that,  with  every  wish  to  promote  a  solution  the  Ministers 
themselves  might  find  it  difficult  to  carry  it  through  against  those  who  might  be  oppo.sed 
to  their  poUcy.  He  most  earnestly  hoped  that  that  would  not  happen,  but,  if  it  did 
happen,  he  hoped  also  that  it  woukl  not  discourage  them.  Mr.  Duncan  had  asked  him 
not  to  feel  discouraged.  He  had  been  now  for  .some  years  in  public  life  and  he  knew  that 
the  man  who  would  be  discouraged  at  the  first  rebuff  had  no  business  to  be  in  pubhc 
affairs.  He  could  assure  him,  therefore,  that,  whatever  happened,  he  would  not  be 
discouraged,  but  it  was  a  question  not  of  his  being  discouraged  or  otherwise, 
but  of  his  countrymen  not  being  discouraged.  And  he  would  ask  his  eomi try- 
men  to  remember  that,  after  all,  the  true  moral  interest  of  those  struggles 
lay  not  so  much  in  achievement  as  in  the  effort,  for  such  effort  in  itself  added  to  the  per- 
manent strength  of  the  individual  and  the  community,  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed  in 
its  immediate  purpose.  A  great  teacher  had  said  that  it  was  not  so  much  ^hat  they  had 
in  fife  as  what  they  vm  that  mattered.  He  wished  that  every  one  of  the  Indiaiis  there 
would  always  keep  that  in  mind.  If  success  awaited  them  it  was  well  ;  but  if  they  must 
fail  when  they  had  done  their  best,  even  then  it  was  well,  because  it  was  always  Well  to 
have  endeavoured. 

SPEECH  TO  THE  TRANSVAAL  CHINESE. 

Mr.  Gokhale  said  that  he  was  most  grateful  to  the  Transvaal  C'hinesc  Association 
and  to  those  Avho  had  resjjonded  to  its  invitation  for  the  coni])Ument  which  had  been  i)aid 
to  him  that  morning — a  compliment  which  ga\ c  liim  the  greater  pleasure  in  that  it  was 
wholly  unexpected.  There  was  a  saying  in  English  that  adversity  made  strange  bed- 
fellows. That,  for  the  moment,  he  took  to  mean  that  common  hardships  and  suffering 
often  brought  together  to  work,  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  those  who  otherwi.se  miglit  be 
strangers.  It  was  such  common  adversity  and  suffering  that  had  brought  together  tlie 
British  Indian  coninnmity  and  the  Chinese  community  of  the  Transvaal  into  close  co- 
operation two  years  previously,  and  he  saw  from  the  function  that  morning  that  the 
feeling  of  fellowship  that  had  been  generated  then  had  eontiinied  to  that  day.  He  was 
there  to  seek  redress  of  the  grievances  of  his  own  countrymen — that  was  quite  true — 
but  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  he  if  their  brethren  from  China  also  found  that  their 
disal)ilitics  were  removed  when  tiic  disabilities  of  Indians  were  removed.  He,  however, 
felt  bound  to  say  that  a  function  of  that  character  should  suggest  serious  reflections  in  all 
thoughtful  Europeans  living  under  the  British  flag.  There  were  tlie  Chinese  eoinmunity 
owning  allegiance  to  their  own  Government— .n  foreign  jiowei-.  Thi  ic  were  Indians 
living  under  the  flag  of  England.  And  yet,  in  that  i)art  of  South  Africa,  over  which  also 
floated  the  flag  that  floated  over  England  and  India,  Indians  found  them.selves  in  the  same 
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boat  with  their  brethren  from  China,  who  belonged  to  a  foreign  country,  both  being 
subjected  to  the  same  disabihties.  Not  that  he  objected  to  Indians  being  bracketed 
with  the  Chinese  in  itseK.  The  people  of  India  would  always  be  proud  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  and  be  bracketed  with  the  people  of  China.  There  was  a  great  deal  in  common 
between  those  two  coimtries.  The  people  of  both  those  countries  were  ancient  peoples 
having  much  of  their  civili'^ation  in  common.  Moreover,  India  gave  to  China  her  great 
rehgion  of  Buddhism,  and  m  times  far  remote  there  had  been  considerable  intercommunica- 
tion between  those  two  countries.  Even  to-day  tliey  in  India  were  following  with  close 
interest  the  developments  taking  place  in  China,  and  the  general  feeling  in  India  was  one 
of  strong  .sympathy  with  the  Chinese  in  their  attempt  to  estabhsh  themselves  on  a  strong 
and  stable  Republican  basis.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — he  did  not 
know  much  of  the  Dutch,  and  so  he  would  speak  only  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  present — 
with  all  its  great  quahties,  was  lacking  in  one  quahty,  and  that  was  the  quahty  of  imagina- 
tion. Anglo-Saxons,  and  he  bcMeved  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  Dutch,  probably 
even  to  a  greater  extent,  found  it  difficult  to  put  themselves  into  other  people's  places 
and  to  reahse  their  feelings.  Else,  they  would  be  struck  ^^'ith  the  utter  incongruity  of  the 
poUcy  of  the  open  door  throughout  the  East  for  the  Europeans,  on  which  they  insisted, 
and  the  policy  of  the  closed  door  against  all  Easterns  in  most  Western  colonies.  Those 
were  matters,  however,  which  had  to  be  dealt  ^vith  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  as  he  had 
already  pointed  out  on  the  previous  day,  and  he  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Chinese  com- 
munity would  press  their  claims  just  as  British  Indians  were  doing,  in  order  that  the 
many  grievances  of  both  might  be  redressed.  In  one  respect  the  Chinese  stood  in  a 
position  of  advantage.  They  had  their  own  independent  Government  behind  them,  which 
could  negotiate  in  this  matter  and  was  not  embarrassed  with  promises  and  undertakings 
such  as  were  understood  to  hamper  the  Imperial  Government  in  regard  to  this  Indian 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  Government  could  not  negotiate  directly  \\ith 
the  South  African  Government,  but  could  act  only  through  the  Imperial  Government, 
whose  hands,  as  he  had  said,  were  more  or  less  tied  because  they  considered  they  had 
granted  self-government  to  South  Africa.  He  had  been  told  by  a  distinguished  gentleman 
the  previous  evening  that  his  bringing  in  the  Imperial  Government  so  often  was  Uable  to 
be  misunderstood,  becau.se  it  might  appear  as  though  he  were  advocating  Imperial  inter- 
vention in  South  African  affairs.  He  had  no  wish  that  the  Imperial  Government  should 
interfere  in  South  African  affairs  in  any  matter,  but  if  South  Africans  would  treat  the 
Indian  community  as  they  did,  the  Indian  community  was  surely  entitled  to  appeal  to  the 
])rotection  of  the  Imperial  Government,  which  protection  was  due  to  it  and  was  its  sole 
resource  in  an  extremely  difficult  position.  If  South  Africans  did  not  want  the  Imperial 
Government  t9  intervene,  and  he  had  no  wi.sh  that  the  Imperial  Government  should 
intervene,  the  only  course  was  that  they  should  set  the  matter  right  themselves. 

SPEECH  AT  MARITZBURG. 

Maritzburg,  he  said,  was  the  capital  of  Natal,  and  Natal  was  at  the  heart  of  the 
Asiatic  problem.  Looking  up  some  statistics  on  the  point,  he  found  tiiat  of  the  150,000 
Indians  in  South  Africa,  no  less  than  120,000  had  been  brought  in  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Natal  Colonists,  or  were  the  descendants  of  Indians  so 
brought  in.  He  did  not  wish  to  press  the  point  unduly,  but  he  felt  that  .so  significant 
a  fact  threw  a  special  responsibility  on  Natal  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  Indian  problem, 
which  he  would  at  once  admit  was  a  most  dehcate  and  complicated  one.  He  had  tried 
both  Ijcfore  and  since  coming  to  this  country  to  get  a  truer  view  of  the  situation,  and 
was  liound  to  recognise  that  the  position  of  the  white  community  in  this  sub-continent 
was  a  very  difficult  one.  A  great  many  allowances  would  have  to  be  made,  and  he  realised 
that  he  woukl  have  to  enter  into  the  feehngs  of  the  European  eonnnunity  in  order  to 
suggest  a  remedy  that  would  have  a  chance  of  proving  satisfactory  to  all  sides.  He  came 
to  South  Africa  with  that  feehng,  and  all  he  had  since  heard  and  .seen  since  his  arrival 
in  the  country  had  gone  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  a 
solution  that  "would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  On  the  one  side  was  a  small  European 
coinnnmity,  in  a  vast  country,  scattered  among  a  vast  number  of  natives.  That  in  itself 
was  a  tremendous  ])rohlem,  becau.sc  the  two  races  were  of  different  grades  of  civilisation 
and  their  contact  had  already  produced  difficulties,  social,  political,  economic,  and  moral. 
The  p]uropean  conmiunity  naturally  wished  to  safeguard  its  own  civilisation,  its  own 
culture,  and  its  own  intere.sts.  That  was  only  natural.  Then  the  Indian  factor  had  been 
introduced.  Their  numbers  at  present  were  small,  l)ut  there  was  a  fear  in  the  mind  of 
many  Europeans  that  unless  dra.stic  measures  were  taken  their  numbers  would  grow,  and 
they  would  possibly  one  day  swamp  the  European  community.  He  had  come  to  think 
that  a  large  part  of  the  conditions  of  which  the  Indians,  perhaps  rightly,  complained,  was 
due  to  that  fear.  Then  came  trade  jealousies,  the  European  fearing  that,  with  his  simpler 
standard  of  living,  the  Indian  would  undersell  him.  That  was  a  question,  however,  which 
had  two  sides.  The  complaint  came  from  the  small  trader,  who  was  inconvenienced,  not 
from  the  community  as  a  whole,  which,  if  it  was  interest<(i  in  anything,  was  interested 
in  buying  as  cheaply  as  possible. 


The  feeling  in  India  was  not  quite  realised  in  this  eountry-  Indian  sentiment  had 
been  most  deeply  aroused  by  the  statements  that  had  been  made  tliere  of  tlie  unjust 
treatment  of  Indians  liere  and  the  narration  of  the  grievaneis  nnih'r  which  tlicv  laboured. 
The  principal  of  these  grievances  were  the  general  treatment  of  resident  Indians,  the  £'.i 
lice'iee  demanded  of  ex-indentured  Indians  and  their  children  who  chose  to  remain  free 
in  Natal,  and  the  withholding  of  trading  heences.  In  India  they  thoiight  that  these  men 
had  given  the  best  that  was  in  them  to  this  land — European  Commissioners  in  Natal  had 
stated  that  clearh'— and  that  but  for  the  Indians  the  prosperity  of  Natal  would  have 
dwindled  and  gone.  They  reahsed  that  the  Indians  were  brought  here  so  that  Natal 
might  prosper,  but  now  they  were  not  allowed  to  settle  here  or  engage  in  business,  and 
the  feehng  of  the  European  community  was  that  they  should  go  l)aek  to  India.  Under 
the  indenture  system  promises  were  made  bj'  the  British  fJovernnunt  to  the  {government 
of  India  that  after  the  period  of  indenture  was  over  the  Indians  woidd  be  allow( d  to  settle 
here  and  have  every  opportunity'  to  rise  as  high  as  their  nunit  and  ability  allowed.  Fi-oni 
1860  to  1880  the  fear  was  that  no  more  Indians  would  come,  and  inducements  were  offered 
to  those  here  to  remain.  In  the  'eighties  a  change  took  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  Euro- 
pean. The  Indians  increased  in  numbers,  jealousy  began  to  be  felt,  and  ultimately  a 
feehng  of  anta»ronism  developed.  In  India  thej'  saw  these  things,  but  they  could  not 
understand  how  anybody  could  justify  them.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  they  must  either 
keep  the  Indian  here  on  terms  not  inconsistent  with  the  broad  re(juirements  of  pohcy  or 
they  must  get  rid  of  them.  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling  in  India  in  consequence  of 
the  stories  current  there.  He  had  of  course  his  own  view  Ixfore  he  left  India,  but  he  had 
come  here  to  study  the  question,  and  he  would  be  unwf)rthy  of  his  mission  if  he  failed  to 
do  his  best  to  approach  the  question  from  every  side.  (Cheers.)  He  had  honestly  done 
his  best.  (Cheers.)  \Micther  as  a  result  of  what  he  had  seen  he  would  be  able  to  submit 
suggestions  to  the  Union  Government  or  to  the  Government  of  India,  was  more  than  he 
could  say,  but  he  had  done,  he  was  doing,  and  he  -would  do  his  best,  and  that  was  all  the 
assurance  he  could  give. 

He  wanted  them  to  reaUse  that  the  question  was  a  larger  one  than  it  miglit  appear. 
He  had  seen  it  argued  that  it  did  not  matter  if  there  was  di.seontent  in  India.  That 
opinion  could  not  be  expressed  by  any  who  were  concerned  for  the  future  of  the  Empire. 
After  all,  in  some  respects  India  was  the  pivot  of  the  British  Empire — the  Empire  without 
India  would  be  a  much  smaller  thing  than  it  was  to-day,  and  nothing  done  in  Natal  to-day 
could  fail  to  react  on  India.  In  India  they  wiUingly  accepted  British  rule,  and  gave 
allegiance  to  the  British  flag  because  under  that  flag  alone  could  they  find  the  best  conditions 
for  their  future  progress.  Indian  loyalty  was  different  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Englishman 
in  that  it  was  a  form  of  enlightened  self-interest,  because  they  f(>lt  that  the  flag  of  England 
represented  those  elements  of  order  and  progress  which  would  not  otherwise  be  availa})le 
to  them,  and  they  were  as  anxious  to  continue  under  that  flag  as  the  people  of  Natal  could 
possibly  be.  Feeling  in  India  was  very  bitter  and  acute  at  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
Indians  established  here,  and  the  Government  of  India  felt  itself  powerless  in  the  face  of 
that  feehng.  India  in  the  past  few  j^ears  had  passed  through  stormy  times,  but  thanks 
to  the  statesmanship  of  the  Ministers  at  Home,  and  the  Viceroy,  the  eountry  had  started 
on  a  new  career,  and  with  fewer  internal  problems  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  people  they 
had  time  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  situation  of  the  Indians  in  this  eountry. 
For  himself,  he  saw  the  anxiety  of  the  European  to  restrict  immigration,  he  saw  the 
strength  of  the  contention  that  this  country  must  be  pre-eminently  European.  That 
was  a  position  which  it  was  possible  to  understand  and  to  accept.  He  felt  that  the  Euro- 
pean was  bound  to  be  dominant  in  this  eountry  for  as  long  as  one  could  see,  and  on  the 
question  of  unrestricted  immigration,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
compromi.se  ;  but  as  regards  the  Indians  already  in  the  country,  he  thought  the  only 
pos.sible  .solution  was  to  treat  them  so  far  as  possible  on  equal  terms  as  subjects  of  the  one 
Union.  If  that  sense  of  equahty  were  withheld  from  them  what  was  their  position  ? 
They  were  cut  off  from  their  own  country,  and  were  settled  here.  If  they  could  not  remain 
here  Avithout  harassing  restrictions,  he  did  not  know  what  would  happen  to  them.  They 
could  not  go  back  to  India  because  they  had  lost  touch.  They  were  here,  they  had  done 
good  work,  and  he  thought  it  was  only  reasonable  that  they  should  have  equal  facilities 
for  earning  a  decent  livelihood.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  previous  .speaker  had  said  that  if  the 
Empire  was  to  endure  it  must  be  based  on  justice.  Any  ))ohcy  which  |)r(fcrr(>d  the 
interest  of  one  section  at  the  expense  of  another,  however  convenient  it  might  be  tem- 
porarily to  do,  if  it  became  a  permanent  policy,  would  lead  to  disaster.  While  ju.stice 
persisted,  he  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  the  British  Empire.  He  had  known  the 
Britisher  for  many  years,  and  he  knew  that  however  strongly  other  interests  might  prevail, 
deep  down  in  the  heart  of  every  Britisher  was  a  feeling  for  justice  and  fair  play,  which 
would  prevent  any  selfish  policy  being  adopted  for  very  long.  All  Governments  made 
mistakes,  but  as  long  a.s  a  sense  of  justice  existed  there  was  a  certainty  of  sueli  mistakes 
being  remedied  and  corrected.  He  trusted  that  whatever  |)olicy  Natal  and  South  Africa 
adopted  would  be  a  policy  which  took  due  note  of  the  claims  of  the  Indians  who  now 
lived  here,  and  would  be  just  and  humane. 


SPEECH  AT  DURBAN. 

South  Africa  was  associated  first  and  foremost  in  India  with  the  name  of  Durban. 
Almost  every  Indian  who  had  come  to  this  sub-continent  had  landed  at  Durban,  and  it 
was  from  Durban  that  they  had  now  spread  over  the  rest  of  South  Africa.  But  even 
to-day  the  largest  Indian  community  in  the  country  was  to  be  found  in  and  around  Durban, 
and  the  interest  of  the  Euroijcan  citizens  of  Durban  in  the  problem  was  greater  and  more 
intimate  than  that  of  Europeans  in  any  other  part  of  South  Africa.  He  had  not  come  to 
this  comitry  without  having  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  question.  But  he  had  come  with  the 
determination  to  do  his  best  to  see  both  sides  of  a  most  difficult  problem.  Up  tiU  recently 
they  in  India  had  been  unable  to  give  much  attention  to  the  question.  They  had  had  to 
deal  with  serious  questions  of  internal  administration,  which  occupied  all  their  attention, 
and  had  no  room  for  the  South  African  Indian  question.  In  fact,  four  or  five  years  ago 
it  apjieared  that  they  were  facing  a  very  grave  crisis,  and  nobody  knew  what  the  end  was 
to  be.  But  wise  English  statesmanship  came  to  the  rescue,  and  enabled  India  to  tide 
over  the  crisis,  with  the  result  that  the  problems  of  to-day  were  not  so  acute.  But  this 
rehef  from  anxiety  at  home  had  enabled  them  to  centre  their  attention  on  the  treatment 
of  Indians  in  South  Africa. 

The  matter  came  to  their  notice  most  prominently  at  the  time  of  the  recent  trouble 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  then  they  had  had  their  attention  drawn  to  various  aspects  of  the 
indentured  labour  question  and  to  the  £3  hcence  tax  imposed  on  ex-indentured  men, 
women  and  children  who  sought  to  remain  free  in  Natal.  The  result  was  that  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  in  India  to-day  that  Indians  were  not  receiving  in  this  countrj-  the  treat- 
ment they  ought  to  receive.  He  was  not  expressing  any  personal  opinion  ;  he  only 
desired  they  should  reahse  what  the  feeling  of  India,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was.  The  feeling 
that  the  treatment  which  South  African  Indians  were  receiving  was  not  that  to  which 
they  were  entitled  under  the  British  flag  was  growing  so  strong  in  India,  and  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  was  developing  so  seriously  that  the  Government  of  India  and  public  men  in 
India  had  grown  nervous  as  to  future  developments.  And  when  he  recei\-ed  the  invitation 
from  the  Indian  community  of  South  Africa  to  come  and  help  them,  he  wa.s  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  would  do  so,  because  that  invitation  coincided  with  the  desires  of  the  Indian 
population  in  India.  He  came  primarily  at  the  instance  of  the  community  here,  but 
also  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  people  and  with  the  goodwill  of  the  Indian 
and  Imperial  Governments.  To  those  of  them  who,  in  common  with  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire,  were  responsible  for  maintaining  the  greatness  and  glorj-  of  the  Empii'e,  it 
was  right,  he  thought,  that  he  should  explain  this  feeUng  in  India  in  order  that  they  might 
know  what  Une  of  action  to  adopt,  so  that  any  reasonable  cause  that  might  exist  for  the 
feehng  might  speedily  be  removed.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Indians  to  do  any 
injustice  to  the  position  of  the  European  community  here.  He  was  able  to  reali.se  that  the 
jjosition  of  the  European  was  extremely  difficult,  and  that  conviction  had  been  strengthened 
as  he  had  toured  the  country.  The  position  was  a  most  complicated  one,  and  while  it  wa.s 
to  be  expected  that  thej'  would  be  true  to  the  traditions  a.ssociated  with  British  rule, 
they  had  also  a  right  to  ask  th(!  Indian  community  to  understand  and  realise  the  difficulties, 
and  not  expect  what  w<us  practically  impossible.  The  European  community  was  a  small 
community  in  this  country  in  the  midst  of  a  large  indigenous  po})ulation,  and  the  situation 
necessarily  became  more  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  ditTering  in  tradition 
and  mode  of  living.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  European  element  must  continue  to 
predominate  in  this  land — that  it  must  be  made  to  feel  that  its  jiosition  and  its  special 
civihsation  were  absolutely  .secure  ;  the  government  of  the  covnitry  nnist  be  in  accordance 
with  Western  traditions  and  modes  of  thought.  But  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  would 
only  be  possible  if  the  two  sides  entered  into  one  another's  feelings. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  question.s — trade  jeakmsies  and  competition,  and  the  hke  ; 
but  these  he  put  on  a  lower  footing,  because,  after  aU,  people  wanted  to  get  their  things 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  if  the  Indian  sold  his  goods  at  a  cheaper  price  than  the  European 
he  wa.s  surely  entitled  to  do  so.  The  interests  involved  were  greater  than  these — the 
interests  involved  affected  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Empire.  India  felt  that  a  great  many 
of  her  countrymen  had  been  brought  into  this  country  by  the  British  Government, 
responsible  for  its  administration  before  the  ])eo])k'  of  the  coimtry  were  granted  responsibk- 
government.  Out  of  1.50,000  Indians  nearly  120,000  were  either  indentured  or  ex-in- 
dentured, or  their  descendants.  That  meant  that  marly  the  whole  population  in  South 
Africa  had  been  brought  to  the  country  in  the  country's  interests.  India's  tradition  in 
regard  to  the  stranger  had  always  been  one  of  the  utmost  hospitality,  and  the  ])cople  of 
India  could  not  understand  this  treatment  of  tho.se  to  whom  Natal  was  admittedly  so 
beholden.  But,  so  far  as  emigrating  was  concerned,  the  Indian  was  not  keen.  They  were 
not  an  emigrating  people,  aiifl  the  mere  stopping  of  emigration  to  this  country  would  not 
trouble  them.  Tliere  was  scarcity  of  lal)oin-  in  India  to-dny,  and  they  were  not  requiring 
any  outlet  for  surplus  j)f)i)uiaf ion.  Tlir  ixisition  which  Natal  occupicfl  to-day  was  largely 
owing  to  Indian  labour,  and  whin  this  labour  was  introduced  specific  jiromises  were  made 
by  the  Imperial  Govcrnraent  to  the  Government  of  India  as  to  how  the  people  coming 
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here  would  be  treated.  The  Goveniiiiciit  told  the  i)eopIe  that  they  would  Ix-  allowed  to 
settle  here  after  their  indenture  was  complete,  that  land  would  be  allotted  to  them,  and 
that  facilities  would  l)e  given  them  to  prosper.  Nothing  was  to  retard  their  advancement. 
And  this  was  the  attitude  for  twenty  years.  Afterwards,  however,  the  attitude  of  the 
Europeans  conimenci'd  to  change,  until  a  sentiment  of  ab.solute  ho.stility  to  the  Indian 
settlers  had  grown  up  in  many  (|uarters.  Considering  tlie  origins  of  tiic  Indian  ])opulation 
here,  India  to-day  could  not  understand  how  anybody  could  raise  the  cry  that  these  jicople 
should  either  be  .sent  back  to  India  or  subjected  to  disabilities  extremely  unjust  and 
humihating  in  their  character.  They  felt  they  were  members  of  the  Empire  just  at  much 
as  the  Europeans.  They  accept<(l  British  rule  because  they  felt  that  under  P^ngland's 
flag  they  would  attain  the  respect  of  civilised  peoples.  Their  loyalty  to  tlie  Empire  was 
based  on  self-respect  and  self-interest,  and  it  was  none  the  less  real  on  that  account. 
Nothing  should  be  done  to  make  thrm  feel  that  they  were  only  helots  of  the  Empire — 
mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  If  the  English  flag  stood  for  one  thing  more 
than  another  it  stood  for  freedom  and  justice  to  all  under  it.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  Indians  happened  to  be  they  should  be  enabled  to 
feel  that  the  cause  of  freedom  was  safe  with  them,  and  that  they  would  be  treated  on  a 
basis  of  justice.  The  stories  reaching  India  just  now  were  calculated  to  weaken  that 
feehng,  and  if  this  feeling  grew — namely,  that  in  spite  of  promises  made,  Indians  were  to  be 
held  down  as  a  depressed  class — then  he  assured  them  that,  no  matter  how  long  it  might 
be,  the  cause  of  British  rule  in  India  would  be  in  serious  jeopardy.  India  was  not  the 
India  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  East  was  awakening  and  India  was  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
national  consciousness,  and  the  question  could  only  be  solved  l)y  approaching  it  from 
this  point  of  view.  He  appealed  to  them  to  look  at  the  question  from  the  only  standpoint 
from  which  it  could  be  approached,  and  he  could  wish  for  nothing  better  than  that  .some 
of  the  men  of  this  sub-continent  would  go  to  India,  .sec  what  India  was,  and  understand 
what  she  meant  to  the  Empire.  Then  they  would  realise  the  necessity  for  finding  sonic 
solution  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  and  clo.se  this  question  once  and  for  all  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

SPEECH  AT  PRETORIA. 

•'  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling  on  the  question  on  both  sides, 
and  this  makes  a  dispassionate  examination  of  the  matter  even  more  difficult  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  again,  that,  in  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  both  sides  must,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  reconciled.  The  fundamental  question  is  how  there  shall  be  secured 
just  and  equitable  treatment  for  those  Indians  who  are  here  now,  and  their  number  is 
about  150,000.  WliiLst  here  I  have  heard  it  urged  that  a  .settlement  may  be  found  by 
sending  these  people  back  to  India.  It  may  be  a  solution  of  one  aspect  of  the  problem, 
but,  assuming  that  it  is  a  desirable  solution,  which  I  think  it  is  not,  it  is,  for  financial 
and  other  reasons,  absolutely  impracticable.  These  150,000  people  are  here,  they  cannot 
be  repatriated,  they  must  therefore  remain  here  and  they  must  become  more  and  more 
an  integral  and  a  permanent  part  of  the  general  population  of  this  sub-continent. 

"  The  most  important  question,  then,  is  to  what  just  and  equitable  treatment  these 
people  are  entitled,  and  liow  such  treatment  may  best  be  secured.  Now  one  thing  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  a  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  have  any  permanence  and  finality,  it  has  to  be 
such  as  will  be  acceptable  to  the  European  community,  who  are,  after  all,  the  dominant 
people  of  this  country.  And  so  long  as  there  exists  in  the  European  mind  the  fear  of  a 
continued  influx  of  Indians,  there  cannot  be  that  frame  of  mind  on  its  part  which  would 
allow  of  any  .settlement  being  a  success.  The  European  community  must  therefore  receive, 
and  the  Indian  community  must  be  prepared  to  give,  the  necessary  assurances  to  remove 
the  fear  on  this  point.  Again,  there  must  be  no  room  for  a  reasonable  apprehension  in 
the  mind  of  the  Europeans  that  the  presence  of  the  Indians  in  this  land  would  lower  the 
character  of  the  pohtical  institutions  under  which  they  desire  to  hve.  I  fully  recognise 
that  South  Africa  mast  be  governed  along  the  lines  of  Western  political  institutions  and 
by  men  who  understand  the  spirit  of  tho.se  institutions,  and  the  European  community  are 
entitled  to  an  a.ssurance  that  this  shall  remain  so.  These  assurances,  however,  being  given 
outside  these  questions  of  immigration  and  franchise,  the  aim  of  the  Government  should 
be  to  make  the  Indians  feel  that  they  are  living  under  equal  laws,  and  that  those  laws 
are  administered  towards  them  with  no  undue  harshness,  but  the  same  as  towards  the 
other  people  of  the  country.  At  present  the  Indians  throughout  South  Africa  feel,  and 
justly  feel,  that  even  outside  the  two  questions  I  have  mentioned,  they  are  subjected 
to  harsh  legislation  specially  directed  against  them,  and,  further,  the  administration  of 
that  legislation  is,  if  anything,  even  harsher  in  spirit.  To  take  only  the  more  important 
grievances,  the  Immigration  Law  is  being  now  worked  in  such  a  rigorous  manner  as  to 
cause  the  Indian  community  nu)st  serious  hardships.  In  Cape  Colony,  for  instance, 
there  is  the  system  of  permits  under  which  an  Indian  who  may  have  .settled  in  the  Colony 
iR  permitted  to  be  absent  from  the  countrj^  for  a  stated  period,  generally  one  year.     Only 
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the  other  day  an  Indian  trader  who  Jiad  gone  to  India  on  a  years  permit,  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  and  his  business  behind,  returned  to  the  Colony,  but  he  was  prevented 
from  landing  because  he  had  exceeded  the  period  of  absence  by  one  day.  This  was  owing 
to  no  fault  of  his,  for  if  the  steamer  by  which  he  came  had  run  according  to  scheduled  time 
he  would  have  arrived  three  days  before  the  expiry  of  the  permit,  but  it  was  held  up  on 
the  way  by  a  storm  for  four  days,  and  this  led  to  his  arriving  a  day  late .  And  yet  because 
of  this  accident  he  has  been  forced  to  go  back  to  India,  and  his  business  has  been  ruined 
and  his  wife  and  children  have  now  to  follow  him.  The  same  thing  is  happening  in  Natal 
in  connection  with  domicile  certificates.  The  holders  are  cro.ss-examincd  about  their  whole 
life  and  movements  in  this  coiuitry  during  long  periods — sometimes  as  long  as  fifteen 
years — and  even  small  discrepancies  between  the  answers  given  and  the  facts  already 
recorded  are  held  to  justify  the  discrediting  the  certificates,  and  the  holders  are  sent 
back  to  India.  Now  all  this  is  grievously  unjust,  and  I  am  sure  only  pubhc  attention 
has  to  be  pointedly  drawn  to  it  to  secure  its  stoppage,  for  I  cannot  beheve  that  there 
is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  European  community  of  this  country  to  harass  the  Indians 
in  this  unnecessary  manner.  There  are  several  other  complaints  to  be  heard  everywhere 
about  the  working  of  the  Immigration  Law,  but  I  will  not  go  into  them  now.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  with  the  removal  of  the  fear  of  a  continued  influx  of  Indians  into  this  country, 
the  Immigration  Law  will  be  administered  in  a  far  more  considerate?  and  sympathetic 
spirit,  and  all  the  present  .soreness  of  feeling  of  the  Indian  community  in  regard  to  it, 
and  all  .sense  of  insecurity  produced  by  it  will  be  removed.  Next  there  is  the  question  of 
trading  hcences.  This  appears  to  be  in  some  respects  the  most  difficult  problem  of  all. 
The  Europeans  feel  that  they  are  gradually  being  crowded  out  by  the  Indians,  that  the 
Indians  undersell  them,  and  that  important  branches  of  trade  are  hkely  to  fall  entirely 
into  Indian  hands.  That  is  the  European  viewpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians 
feel  that  their  freedom  is  being  unjustly  interfered  with,  that  all  outlets  are  being  steadily 
closed  to  them,  and  that  gross  injustice  is  being  done  to  them.  Now  while  I  do  not  seek 
to  minimise  in  any  degree  the  argument  on  the  European  side,  I  must  frankly  say  that 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  traders  who  are  injured,  if  at  all,  by  the  competition  of  the 
Indians  are  a  very  small  part  of  the  community,  and  that,  if  the  argument  be  that  the 
Indians  sell  cheaper,  it  must  surely  be  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  community,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  buy  cheaper.  But  that  apart,  what  reason  can  be  given  for  the  refusal 
to  transfer  a  trading  licence  from  one  man  to  another  or  to  allow  him  to  take  his  own 
son  into  partnership,  as  was  the  case  only  a  day  or  two  ago  in  Ladysmith  ?  This  is  cer- 
tainly neither  fair  nor  equitable  treatment,  and  anyone  can  see  that  its  sole  object  is  to 
extinguish  Indian  trade,  as  opportunities  arise.  This  is  absolutely  unjustifiable.  More- 
over, what  is  to  be  the  fatt-  of  those  who  are  born  here,  under  this  ])olicy  ?  The  matter 
of  the  control  of  trading  hcences,  in  at  least  two  Provinces  of  the  Union,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  except  as  to  renewal  of  licences  in 
Natal,  or  on  grounds  of  procedure,  to  a  judicial  tribunal,  so  that  flagrant  injustices  are 
constantly  perpetrated  and  go  unremedied.  That  right  of  appeal  against  the  interested 
decisions  of  their  trade-competitors  must  be  given  to  Indians  if  anything  like  justice  is 
to  be  done  to  them.  I  quite  recognise  that  direct  interference  by  the  Government  is 
impracticable,  with  the  law  as  it  stands,  but  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Government 
may  be  exerted  in  many  directions,  and  I  earnestly  trust  that  it  will  be  used  to  bring  about 
a  feeUng  of  security  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian  trader  and  remove  a  grevious  .sense  of 
injustice  and  wTong. 

"The  question  of  the  education  of  Indian  children  born  in  South  Africa  is  also  one 
about  which  the  community  has  a  great  grievance  at  the  present  time.  Very  little  pro- 
vision for  that  education  is  made,  and  yet  these  children,  when  they  grow  up,  must  be 
ab.sorbed  into  the  general  population  to  whose  material  and  moral  well-being  they  will 
be  expected  to  contribute.  Provision  should  therefore  be  made,  not  only  for  elementary 
but  also  for  the  higher  and  for  the  technical  education  of  these  children.  Instruction 
should  also  be  given  in  the  Indian  vernaculars  in  .school  hours.  I  should  like  the  European 
pubhc  to  lay  emphasis  upon  this  requirement,  for,  so  long  as  such  instruction  is  not  given, 
it  is  a  legitimate  excu.se  for  the  Indian  comnuinity  to  ask  for  the  admission  of  clerks  and 
others  so  instructed,  for  the  proper  keeping  of  their  books,  which  are  at  present  kept 
in  their  vernaculars,  as  it  is  impo.ssible  at  present  for  their  own  cliildren  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  Indian  vernaculars  in  this  country. 

"  These  are  the  most  important  general  grievances  of  which  the  Indian  community 
has  good  reason  to  complain  at  present.  Beyond  these  there  are  a  number  of  specific 
disabilities  imposed  upon  the  Indian  residents  of  the  different  Provinces,  such  as  Law 
3  of  ISS.")  in  the  Transvaal  or  the  Gold  ]>aw  and  the  Townships  Act  of  KIOS,  which  pi-events 
Indians  from  residing  or  trading  exee])t  in  locations  in  all  so-called  gold  areas.  But  I 
do  not  jjropose  to-night  to  deal  with  thcin.  To  one  sueii  only  I  wish  to  make  jiarticular 
reference,  and  that  is  the  t.'J  tax  inijjosed  in  Natal  u])on  all  ex-indenlured  Indians  and 
their  descendants,  men  and  women,  boys  above  sixteen  years,  and  even  girls  above 
thirteen  years  being  included,  who  do  not  return  to  India  after  the  expiry  of  their  indentures 
and  who  do  not  desire  t«  re-indenture.    I  make  bold  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
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a  more  harsli  aiid  unjust  impost,  bringing,  as  it  does,  untold  misery  upon  those  who  are 
required  to  pay  it.  Whatever  its  justification  may  have  been  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  genuine  fear  of  the  country  being  overrun  with  indenturt'd  Indians,  who  were  being 
brought  here  in  the  interests  of  a  section  of  the  European  popidation  itself,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  since  the  stoppage  of  indentured  recruitment  in  India,  tliere  no  longer  remains 
even  that  shadow  of  justification  for  tlie  iniiwsition  of  this  tax.  I  discussed  this  suJ)jeot 
■with  a  large  number  of  persons  in  Natal,  and  1  did  not  find  a  single  individual  to  justify 
or  support  it.  And  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  tliat  even  those  who  had,  two  years 
ago,  strongly  upheld  the  impost,  are  now  agreed  that  it  should  be  abolished  altogethei'. 
I  may  state  that  strong  representations  in  this  matter  were  made  by  me  to  the  Govern- 
ment to-day,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  matter  will  receive  the  early 
and  sympathetic  attention  of  the  Ministers. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  on  anioccasion'like  this  to  do  more  than  indicate 
in  general  outline  the  more  serious  and  pressing  of  the  Indian  grievances  in  this  coimtry. 
And  you  will  not  understand  me,  in  what  I  have  mentioned,  to  have  exhausted  the  whole 
list.  Neither  have  I  touched  on  that  jiart  of  our  disabilities  which,  though  acutelj'  felt 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  comnnniity,  cannot  be  put  right  by  any  direct  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment— I  mean  the  social  disahiUties.  I  must  say  that  1  am  astonished  at  the  strength 
and  intensity  of  the  colour  prejudice  that  exists  in  this  land.  1  had  heard  a  good  deal 
about  it  before  my  arrival,  and  I  was  prc])arcd  for  a  certain  measure  of  it.  But  not  till 
I  actually  was  in  this  country  did  I  reali.se  the  full  force  with  which  it  operates  nor  the 
extent  to  which  it  prevails.  However,  the  onlj^  hope  of  a  remedy  in  such  matters  is  in 
the  steady  improvement  of  the  general  situation  and  the  gradual  education  of  the  heart. 
Meanwhile  it  is  wise  to  take  note  of  the  existence  of  this  prejudice  in  any  solution  of  present 
difficulties  that  may  be  thought  of  or  attemj)ted.  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would 
hke  to  say  a  worcl  pubhcly  to  the  Government  of  this  country.  The  difficulties  of  its 
position  arc  great  and  undoubted.  The  delicate  relations  between  the  two  European 
races,  the  social  problems  connected  with  the  future  of  the  vast  native  population,  the 
powerful  colour  jircjudice,  the  widespread  apprehension  among  a  section  of  the  white 
population  that  their  material  interests  are  .seriously  threatened  by  Indian  competition 
— all  these  make  the  position  of  the  Government  one  of  excejitional  difficulty.  And 
though  its  duty  to  secure  the  fullest  justice  to  the  resident  Indian  community  is  clear 
I  freely  recognise  that  the  strongest  Government  that  may  be  conceived  of  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  redress  all  Indian  grievances  at  once,  and  would  be  hurled  from  power, 
if  it  attempted  to  do  so.  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Indian  community  to  realise  this 
fully  and  not  pitch  its  expectation  too  high — to  exercise  patience  and  self-restraint  as 
far  as  possible,  in  order  to  facihtate  the  task  of  the  Government,  for  any  impatient  or 
vehement  insistence  on  immediate  reUef  being  grant<'d,  where  the  Government  itself 
is  not  in  a  position  to  grant  it  without  a  considerable  change  in  pubhc  opinion,  can  only 
retard,  and  not  hasten,  remedial  action.  But,  while  admitting  all  this,  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  face  of  the  Government  mu.st  be  set  all  through  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 
progress,  slow  as  it  may  be,  must  be  st-eady  and  continuous  towards  full  justice  to  the 
Indian  population.  It  is  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  every  Government  to  ensiire  justice 
to  all  who  are  living  under  its  protection,  and  the  Government  of  South  Africa  owes 
this  duty  to  the  Indian  population  as  nuich  as  to  any  other  section  of  tlic  comnnniity. 
And  the  fact  that  the  Indians  have  no  votes  only  emphasises  this  duty  still  further.  The 
Indians  resident  in  South  Africa  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  population,  and 
their  welfare  must  be  an  object  of  serious  soUcitude  to  the  Governnunt,  unless  the  idea 
is  to  hold  them  down  permanently  as  a  depressed  community,  which  I  cannot  beheve. 
Those  who  form  the  Government  may  be  dependent  oti  the  votes  of  the  European  popu- 
lation for  their  position.  But  once  they  a.ssume  the  functions  of  Government,  they  make 
themselves  resjjonsible  for  even-handed  jiistice  to  all,  and  to  those  who  are  least  able 
to  protect  them.selves  from  oppres.sion  and  injustice  the\-  are  bound  to  give  their  protec- 
tion most. 

"My  final  word  to-night  will  be  one  of  appeal  to  what  I  would  call  the  better  mind 
of  the  two  comminiities,  European  and  Indian.  To  the  Euro])can  community  I  would 
respectfuUy  any — you  have  all  the  ])ower  and  yours,  therefore,  is  th(^  responsibility  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  this  land  are  administered.  You  cannot  believe  in  your 
heart  of  hearts  that  whatever  temporary  advantages  may  be  gained  by  those  who  have 
power  from  a  policy  based  on  obvious  injustice,  selfishness,  or  unreasoning  prejudice, 
such  advantages  can  long  endure.  You  owe  it  to  your  good  name,  you  owe  it  to  your 
civihsation,  you  owe  it  to  the  Empire  of  which  you  are  part,  and  whose  flag  .stands  for  justice 
and  freedom  and  opportunities  for  progress  for  all  who  live  imder  its  ])rotection,  that  your 
administration  should  be  such  that  you  can  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world. 
That  you  have  vot<'s,  and  the  Indians  have  not,  only  throws  a  double  res]ionsibility  on 
you — the  responsibility  for  actively  ))romoting  their  ])rosy)erity  and  well-being  as  well 
as  yours.  The  affairs  of  this  country  must  no  doubt  be  administered  in  accoi-dance  with 
European  standards  and  by  men  who  understand  the  sjiirit  and  working  of  European 
institutions,  but  the  Government  must  exist  for  promoting  the  prosperity  not  of  the 
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European  community  only,  but  of  all  its  subjects  ;  else  it  is  a  travesty  of  Government 
to  them.  To  my  own  countrymen  resident  in  this  hind,  my  parting  appeal  is— always 
remember  that  your  future  is  largely  in  your  own  hands.  You  have  by  no  means  an  easy 
position  here,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  grow  even  worse.  But,  w  hatever  happens, 
do  not  lose  faith  or  give  way  to  despair.  I  pray  to  God  that  such  a  struggle  as  you  found 
it  necessary  to  wage  in  the  Transvaal  iluring  the  last  three  years  may  not  have  to  be 
waged  again.  But  if  it  has  to  be  resumed,  or  if  you  have  to  enter  on  other  struggles  of 
a  like  nature  for  justice  denied  or  injustice  forced  on  you,  remember  that  the  issue  will 
largely  turn  on  the  character  vou  show,  on  your  capacity  for  combined  action,  on  your 
readiness  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  in  a  just  cause.  India  will  no  doubt  be  behind  you.  Such 
assistance  as  she  can  give  shall  freely  come  to  you.  Her  passionate  sympathy,  her  heart, 
her  hopes  wiU  be  with  you.  Nay,  all  that  is  best  in  this  Empire,  all  that  is  best  in  the 
civilised  world,  will  wish  you  success.  But  the  main  endeavour  to  have  your  wrongs 
righted  shall  have  to  be  yours.  Remember  that  you  are  entitled  to  have  the  Indian 
problem  in  this  country  solved  on  right  Uiics.  And  in  such  right  solution  are  involved 
not  merely  your  present  worldly  interests,  but  your  dignity  and  self-respect,  the 
honour  and  good  name  of  your  Motherland,  and  the  entire  moral  and  matenal  well- 
being  of  your  children  and  your  children's  children." 


[Note.— The  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  retiu-ned  to  India  in  December,  1912,  and 
announced  in  public  that  he  had  received  from  the  Ministers  of  the  South  African  Union 
Government  the  full  assurance  that  the  £3  Poll  Tax  would  be  withdrawn  on  the  under- 
standing that  no  objection  would  be  raised  in  India  to  the  prohibition  of  further  im- 
migration into  South  Africa  from  India.  The  latter  was  carried  out  by  the  Union  Govern- 
ment  under  the  Immigrants  Regulation  Act  22  of  1913.  When  the  assurance  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  £3  Poll  Tax  (which  Mr.  Gokhale  believed  he  had  received)  was  not 
fulfilled  Mr.  Gandhi  began  his  Passive  Resistance  Movement  for  its  withdrawal.  This 
took  the  form  of  a  march  into  the  Transvaal  of  over  3,000  Natal  Indians,  inckuUng  women 
and  children.  Over  2,000  Indians  who  offered  passive  resistance  were  arrested  at  this 
time  and  imprisoned.  On  the  release  of  Mr.  Gandhi  in  December,  1913,  and  the  invitation 
sent  to  him  early  in  January,  1914,  by  General  Smuts  to  come  to  Pretoria,  the  negotiations 
began,  which  ended  in  the' Smuts-Gandhi  Agreement  of  June  30.  1914.  The  documents 
relating  to  this  Agreement  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  this  series.— C.F. A  ] 
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II.    THE  PASSIVE  RESISTANCE  MOVEMENT. 


TOLSTOYS   LETTEU   TO  GANDHI. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  a  letter  of  Count  Tolstoy's  to  Mr.  Oandlii,  which 
helped  him  during  the  passive  resistance  struggle  : — 

Kotchety,    Russia, 

Sept.   7th,    1910. 

I  received  your  journal,  and  was  pleased  to  learn  all  contained  then  in  concerning 
the  passive  resisters.  And  I  felt  like  telling  you  all  the  thoughts  wldeli  that  reading 
called  up  in  me. 

The  longer  I  live,  and  especially  now,  when  1  vividly  feel  the  nearness  of  death,  I 
want  to  tell  others  what  I  feel  so  particularly  clearlj'  and  what  to  my  mind  is  of  great 
importance,  namely,  that  which  is  called  ])assive  resistance,  but  which  is  in  reality 
nothing  else  than  the  teaching  of  love  uncorruptcd  by  false  interpretations.  That  love — 
i.e.  the  striving  for  the  union  of  human  souls  and  the  activity  derived  from  this  striving — 
is  the  highest  and  only  law  of  human  life,  and  in  the  depth  of  his  soul  every  human  being 
(as  we  most  clearly  see  in  children)  feels  and  knows  tiiis  ;  he  knows  this  until  he  is  en- 
tangled by  the  false  teachings  of  the  world .  This  law  was  proclaimed  by  all — by  the  Indian 
as  by  the  Chinese,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman  sages  of  the  world.  I  think  this  law  was 
most  clearly  expressed  by  Christ,  who  plainly  said,  "  In  this  only  is  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets."  But  besides  this,  foreseeing  the  corruption  to  which  this  law  is  and  may 
be  subject,  he  straightway  pointed  out  the  danger  of  its  corruption,  which  is  natural 
to  people  who  live  in  worldly  interests,  the  danger,  namely,  which  justifies  the  defence 
of  these  interests  by  the  u.se  of  force,  or,  as  he  said,  "  with  blows  to  answer  bhjws,  by 
force  to  take  back  things  usurped,"  etc.  He  knew,  as  every  sensibk'  man  must  know, 
that  the  use  of  force  is  incompatible  with  love  as  the  fundamental  law  of  life  ;  that  as  soon 
as  violence  is  permitted,  in  whichever  ca.se  it  may  be,  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  of  love 
is  acknowledged,  and  by  this  the  very  law  is  denied.  The  whole  Christian  civilisation, 
so  briUiant  outwardly,  grew  up  on  this  self-evident  and  strange  misunderstanding  and 
contradiction,  sometimes  conscious,   but  mostly  unconscious. 

In  reality,  as  .soon  as  force  was  admitted  into  love,  there  was  no  more  love  ;  there  could 
be  no  love  as  the  law  of  life  ;  and  as  there  was  no  law  of  love,  there  was  no  law  at  all,  except 
violence — i.e.,  the  power  of  the  strongest.  So  lived  Christian  humanity  for  nineteen 
centuries.  It  is  true  that  in  aO  times  people  wen^  guided  by  violeiK'c  in  arranging  their 
lives.  The  difference  between  the  Christian  nations  and  all  other  nations  is  only  that  in 
the  Christian  world  the  law  of  love  was  expres.sed  clearly  and  definitely,  whereas  it  was 
not  so  expressed  in  any  other  religious  teaching,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Christian 
world  have  solemnly  accepted  this  law,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  have  permitted 
violence,  and  built  their  lives  on  violence  ;  and  that  is  why  the  whole  life  of  the  Chri-stian 
peoples  is  a  continuous  contradiction  between  that  which  they  profess  and  the  principles 
on  which  they  order  their  lives — a  contradiction  between  love  accepted  as  the  law  of  life 
and  violence  which  is  recognised  and  praised,  acknowledged  even  as  a  necessity  in  dif- 
ferent phases  of  life,  such  as  the  power  of  rukrs,  courts  and  armies.  This  contradiction 
always  grew  with  the  development  of  the  people  of  the  Christian  world,  and  lately  it  reached 
the  highest  stage.  The  question  now  evidently  stands  thus  :  either  to  admit  that  we 
do  not  recognise  any  reUgio-moral  teaching,  and  we  guide  ourselves  in  an-anging  our  lives 
only  by  power  of  the  stronger,  or  that  all  our  compulsory  taxes,  court  and  police  estab- 
lishments, but  mainly  our  armies,  must  be  aliolished. 

This  year,  in  spring,  at  a  Scripture  examination  in  a  girls'  high  school  at  Moscow, 
the  teacher  and  the  bishop  present  asked  the  girls  questions  on  the  Commandments, 
and  especially  on  the  sixth.  After  a  correct  answer,  the  bishop  generally  put  another 
question,  whether  killing  was  always  in  all  cases  forbidden  by  God's  law,  and  the  unhappy 
young  ladies  were  forced  by  previous  instruction  to  answer,  "  Not  always  " — that  killing 
was  permitted  in  war  and  in  execution  of  criminals.  Still,  when  one  of  these  unfortunate 
young  ladies  (what  I  am  telling  is  not  an  invention,  but  a  fact  told  me  by  an  eye-witness), 
after  her  first  answer,  was  asked  the  u.sual  question,  if  killing  were  always  sinful,  she, 
agitated  and  blashing,  decisively  answered,  "  Always,"  and  to  all  the  usual  so])hisms  of 
the  bishop  she  answered  with  decided  conviction,  that  killing  was  always  forbidden  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  not  only  killing  was  forbidden  by  Christ,  but  even  every  wrong 
against  a  brother.  Notwithstanding  all  his  grandeur  and  art  of  speech,  the  bishoj)  became 
silent  and  the  girl  remained  victorious. 
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Yes,  we  can  talk  in  our  newspapers  of  the  progress  of  aviation,  of  complicated  diplo- 
matic relations,  of  different  clubs  and  conventions,  of  unions  of  different  kinds,  of  so-called 
productions  of  art,  and  keep  silent  about  what  that  young  lady  said.  But  it  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  because  it  is  felt,  more  or  less  dimly,  but  always  felt  by  every  man 
in  the  Christian  world.  Sociahsm,  Communism,  Anarchism,  Salvation  Aimy,  increa.sing 
crime,  unemployment,  the  growing  insane  luxury  of  the  rich  and  misery  of  the  poor,  the 
alarmingly  increasing  number  of  suicides — all  these  are  the  signs  of  that  internal  contra- 
diction which  must  be  solved  and  cannot  remain  unsolved.  And  they  must  be  solved 
in  the  sense  of  acknowledging  the  law  of  love  and  denying  violence.  Therefore  your 
activity  in  the  Transvaal,  as  it  seems  to  us,  at  this  end  of  the  world,  is  the  most 
essential  work,  the  most  important  of  all  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  world,  wherein 
not  only  the  nations  of  the  Christian,  but  of  all  the  world,  will  unavoidably  take  part. 

PASSIVE  RESISTANCE. 
(By  M.  K.  Gandhi.) 

I  shall  soon  be  far  away  from  Phoenix,  if  not  actually  in  the  Motherland,  and  I  would 
leave  behind  me  my  innermost  thoughts.  The  term  "  Passive  Resistance  "  does  not 
fit  the  activity  of  the  Indian  community  during  the  past  eight  years.  Its  equivalent 
in  the  vernacular,  rendered  into  Enghsh,  means  Truth-Force.  I  think  ToLstoy  called 
it  also  Soul-Force  or  Love-Force,  and  so  it  is.  Carried  out  to  its  utmost  hmit,  this  force 
is  indejiendent  of  peciniiary  or  other  material  assistance  ;  certainly,  even  in  its  elementary 
form,  of  physical  force  or  violence.  Indeed,  violence  is  the  negation  of  this  great  spkitual 
force,  which  can  only  be  cultivated  or  wielded  by  tho.se  who  will  entirely  eschew  violence. 
It  is  a  force  that  maj'  be  used  by  individuals  as  well  as  by  communities.  It  may  be  used 
as  well  in  political  as  in  domestic  affairs.  Its  universal  apphcability  is  a  demonstration 
of  its  permanence  and  invincibility.  It  can  be  used  aUke  by  men,  women,  and  children. 
It  is  totally  untrue  to  say  that  it  is  a  force  to  be  used  only  by  the  weak  so  long  as  they  are 
not  capable  of  meeting  violence  by  violence.  This  superstition  arises  from  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  EngUsh  expression.  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  considei'  themselves 
to  be  weak  to  apply  this  force.  Only  those,  who  reaUse  that  there  is  sometlaing  in  man 
which  is  superior  to  the  brute  nature  in  him,  and  that  the  latter  always  yields  to  it,  can 
effectively  be  Passive  Resistc-rs.  This  force  is  to  violence  and,  therefore,  to  all  tyranny, 
all  injustice,  what  light  is  to  darkness.  In  pohtics,  its  u.se  is  based  upon  the  immutable 
maxim  that  government  of  the  people  is  possible  only  so  long  as  they  consent  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  to  be  governed.  We  did  not  want  to  be  governed  by  the 
Asiatic  Act  of  1907  of  the  Transvaal,  and  it  had  to  yield  before  this  mighty  force.  Two 
courses  were  open  to  u.s — to  use  violence  when  we  were  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  Act, 
or  to  suffer  the  penalties  prescribed  under  the  Act,  and  thus  to  draw  out  and  exhibit  the 
force  of  the  soul  within  us  for  a  period  long  enough  to  appeal  to  the  sympathetic  chord 
in  the  governors  or  the  law-makers.  We  have  taken  long  to  achieve  what  we  set  about 
striving  for.  That  was  becau.se  our  Passive  Resistance  was  not  of  the  most  complete 
type.  AU  Passive  Resisters  do  not  understand  the  full  value  of  the  force,  nor  have  we  men 
who  always  from  conviction  refrain  from  violence.  The  use  of  this  force  requires  the  adop- 
tion of  poverty,  in  the  sense  that  we  must  be  indifferent  whether  we  have  the  wherewithal 
to  feed  or  clothe  ourselves.  During  the  past  struggle,  all  Passive  Resisters,  if  any  at  all, 
were  not  prepared  to  go  that  length.  Some  again  were  only  Passive  Resisters  so-called. 
They  came  without  any  conviction,  often  with  mixed  motives,  less  often  with  impure 
motives.  Some  even,  whilst  engaged  in  the  struggle,  would  gladly  have  resorted  to  violence 
but  for  most  vigilant  super\ision.  Thus  it  was  that  the  stiuggk-  Iiecame  prolonged  ;  for 
the  exercise  of  the  purest  soul-force,  in  its  perfect  foiin,  brings  alxiut  instantaneous  relief. 
For  this  exerci.se,  prolonged  training  of  the  individual  .soul  is  an  absolute  necessity,  so 
that  a  perfect  Passive  Resister  has  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  a  perfect  man.  We  cannot 
all  suddenly  become  such  men,  but,  if  my  proposition  is  correct — as  I  know  it  to  be  correct 
— the  greater  the  spirit  of  Passive  Resistance  in  us,  the  better  men  we  wiU  become.  Its 
use,  therefore,  is,  I  think,  indisputable,  and  it  is  a  force  which,  if  it  became  universal, 
would  revolutionise  social  ideals  and  do  away  with  despotisms  and  the  ever-growing 
militarism  under  w  hich  tlie  nations  of  the  West  are  groaning  and  are  being  almost  crushed 
to  death,  and  wliich  fairly  promises  to  overwhelm  even  the  nations  of  the  East.  If  the 
past  struggle  has  produced  even  a  few  Indians  who  would  dedicate  them.selves  to  the 
task  of  becoming  Passive  Resisters  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  they  would  not  only  have 
served  themselves  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  they  would  also  have  served  humanity 
at  large.  Thus  viewed.  Passive  Resistance  is  the  noblest  and  the  best  education.  It 
should  come,  not  after  the  ordinary  education  in  letters  of  childrtMi,  but  it  should  precede 
it.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  a  child,  before  it  begins  to  write  its  alphabet  and  to  gain 
worldly  knowledge,  should  know  what  the  soul  is,  what  truth  is.  what  love  is,  ^hat  powers 
are  latent  in  the  soul.  It  should  be  an  essential  of  real  education  that  a  child  should  learn 
that,  in  the  struggle  of  life,  it  can  easily  conquer  hate  by  love,  untruth  by  truth,  violence 
by  self-suffering.     It  was  because  I  felt  the  forces  of  this  truth,  that,  during  the  latter 
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part  of  the  struggle,  I  fiideavouix-d.  as  much  as  I  coukl.  to  train  tlii'  ihildivii  at  Tolstoy 
Farm  and  then  at  Phoemx  along  these  lines,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  my  departun-  to 
India  is  still  further  to  realise,  as  I  already  do  in  part,  my  own  imperfection  as  a  Passive 
Resister,  and  then  to  try  to  perfect  myself,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  in  India  that  tlie  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  is  most  possible. 

\S()MEN  AND  PASSIVE  RESISTANCE. 

(lU-   .Mis.    P()I..\K.) 

Ruskiii  has  said  :  "  A  woman's  duty  is  twofold,  her  duty  to  her  home  and  iier  duly 
to  the  State."  Scarcely  an  Indian  woman  in  South  Africa  has  read  Ruskin"s  words,  proha- 
l)ly  never heaixi  of  them,  i)ut  the  spirit  of  tr\itli  manifests  it.self  in  many  ways  and  jilaces, 
and  tiie  Indian  women  of  South  Afiica  intuitively  knew  this  as  one  of  the  true  laws  of  life, 
and  their  work  showed  that  they  ])erformed  their  greater  diity  aetordiiigly.  Tliese  women, 
without  any  training  for  public  life,  accustomed  to  the  retirement  of  women  of  India, 
not  versed  or  read  in  the  science  of  sociology,  just  patient,  dutiful  wives,  mothers,  and 
daughters  of  a  struggling  class  of  workers,  in  an  hour  of  need,  moved  by  the  spirit  of  a 
larger  life,  took  up  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  .served  it  with  that  heroism  of  which 
such  women  alone  are  capable. 

It  is  said  so  often  that  woman  does  not  reason,  and  ])erlia]>s  it  is  a  charge  largely  tiue, 
but  where  the  elementary  laws  of  being  are  concerned,  woman  follows  a  surer  jiatli  than 
any  dictated  by  reason,  and  sooner  or  later  gets  to  her  goal.  Every  reform  move- 
ment has  shown  that,  from  the  moment  women  stand  side  Ijy  side  with  men  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  prineijile,  however  dimly  inider.stood  by  them,  the  spirit  of  the  inovenient 
grows,  is  crj'stallised,  and  success  to  the  movement  is  assured. 

The  Westerner  is  so  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Indian  woman  as  one  living  in  retire- 
ment, without  any  broad  thought  and  without  anj'  interest  in  public  affairs,  that  it  must 
have  come  with  a  shock  of  surpri.se  to  learn  that  many  Indian  women,  some  with  babies 
in  their  arms,  some  expecting  babies  to  be  born  to  th(^m,  and  some  quite  young  girls, 
were  leaving  their  homes  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardships  of  the  Passive  Resistance 
campaign. 

The  la.st  phase  of  the  fight,  and  the  one  through  which  to-day  we  rejoice  in  peace, 
was  ])ractieally  led  in  the  early  stages  V)y  a  small  band  nf  women  from  Natal,  who  challenged 
])rison  to  vindicate  their  right  to  the  legal  recognition  of  their  wifehood,  and  a  similar  small 
band  of  women  from  .lohannesVjurg. 

The  women  from  Natal,  all  of  them  wives  of  well-known  members  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity, travelled  up  to  Volksrust,  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  hard 
iabo\n-,  and  were  the  first  of  hundreds  to  go  to  gaol.  Th(^  women  from  the  Transvaal 
travelled  <lown  the  lino,  taking  in  the  mines  on  their  way,  holding  meetings  and  calling 
upon  the  men  to  rcfu.se  to  work  and  to  die  rather  than  live  as  slaves,  and  at  the  call  of  these 
women,  thousands  laid  down  their  tools  and  went  on  strike.  I  think  it  may  safely  be  said 
that,  but  for  the  early  work  of  these  brave  women,  during  the  middle  of  last  year,  the 
wonderful  response  to  the  call  of  honour  and  eountry  might  never  have  taken  place. 
About  six  weeks  after  the  Transvaal  women  left,  they  also  were  an'csted,  and  a  similar 
sentence  to  that  pas.sed  upon  the  women  of  Natal  wa,s  passed  upon  them.  So  these  brave 
women  were  shut  away  from  life,  but  the  fight  now  so  splendidly  begun  went  on  to 
the  end. 

A  few  daj's  after  the  release  of  these  last  women,  two  gave  birth  to  children,  and 
another,  a  young  girl  of  aboiit  twenty,  passed  awaj',  and  a  third  hovered  between  life 
and  death  for  months,  but  the  goal  was  won.  To-day  all  these  women  niv  ])ack  in  theij- 
homes  and  are  busy  in  the  usual  routine  of  an  Indian  woman's  life.  Thcic  is  absolutely 
none  of  the  pride  of  heroism  about  them.  They  are  the  same  patient,  dutifid  women 
that  India  ha,s  produced  for  centuries,  yet  they  endured  the  publicity  ;  and  no  one  who 
does  know  India  can  imderstand  how  terrible  to  the  Indian  woman  such  jiublicity  is. 
They  endured  the  physical  haixlship,  the  mental  sorrow,  the  heartache  :  for  nearly  all  who 
did  not  take  yomig  children  with  them  left  young  ones  at  home,  enduring  hunger  strikes, 
because  they  were  deprived  of  fat  to  cat  and  sandals  to  put  on- -endured  it  all  without 
hardness  or  bitterness.  India  h;is  many  things  to  be  proud  of,  but  of  none  more  than  the 
part  the  Indian  women  of  South  Africa  took  in  the  ujilifting  and  recognition  of  a  people 
here  despised. 

MR.  GANDHI'S  SPEECH  AT  VERULAM. 

One  of  the  most  important  gatherings  held  just  before  Mr.  Gandhi  it  ft  South  Africa 
was  the  great  meeting  of  indentured  Indians  and  employers  at  Verulam,  In  his  address 
Mr.  Gandhi  took  pains  to  make  the  position  under  the  Indians'  Rehef  Act  absolutely  clear 
to  the  Indian  labourers,  and  addressed  a  few  earnest  words  at  the  close  to  the  Eurojoean 
employers  of  the  neighbourhood . 
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He  asked  his  countrymen  to  understand  that  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  consider 
that  the  reUef  tliat  liad  been  obtained  had  been  obtained  because  he  had  gone  to  gaol, 
or  his  wife,  or  those  who  were  immediately  near  and  dear  to  him.  It  was  because  they 
had  had  the  good  sense  and  courage  to  give  up  their  own  lives  and  to  sacrifice  themselves, 
and  in  these  circumstances  he  had  also  to  tell  them  that  many  causes  led  to  that  relief, 
and  one  of  these  was  certainly  also  the  most  valuable  and  unstinted  assistance  rendered 
by  Mr.  Marshall  Campbell  of  Mount  Edgecombe.  He  thought  that  their  thanks  and  his 
thanks  were  due  to  him  for  the  magnificent  work  that  he  did  in  the  .Senate  whilst  the 
Bill  was  passing  through  it.  They  would  now  not  have  to  pay  the  £3  tax,  and  the  arrears 
would  also  be  remitted.  That  did  not  mean  that  they  were  free  from  their  present  iaiden- 
tures.  They  were  bound  to  go  through  their  present  indentures  faithfully  and  honestly  ; 
but,  when  those  indentures  terminated  they  were  just  as  free  as  any  other  free  Indian, 
and  the}'  were  entitled,  if  tiiev  would  go  to  the  Protector's  office,  to  the  same  di.scharge 
certificate  as  was  granted  to  those  who  came  before  1895,  under  Law  25  of  1891.  They 
were  not  bound  to  re-indenture  nor  to  return  to  India.  The  discharge  certificates  would 
be  issued  to  them  free  of  charge.  If  they  wanted,  after  having  gone  to  India,  to  return, 
they  could  only  do  so  after  they  had  lived  for  full  three  years  in  the  Province  as  free  men 
after  serving  their  indentures.  If  any  of  them  wished  to  have  assistance  for  going  to 
India,  they  could  obtain  it  from  the  Government  if  they  did  not  wish  to  return  from 
India.  If,  therefore,  they  wanted  to  return  from  India,  they  would  fight  shy  of  that 
assistance  which  was  given  to  them  by  the  Government,  but  would  find  their  own  money 
or  borrow  it  from  friends.  If  they  re-indentured,  thej-  could  come  under  the  same  law, 
namely.  Law  25  of  1891.  His  own  advice  to  them  was  not  to  re-indenture,  but  by  all 
means  to  serve  their  present  masters  under  the  common  law  of  the  country.  If  ever 
occasion  arose,  which  he  hoped  would  never  happen,  they  now  knew  what  it  was  jiossiblc 
for  them  to  do.  But  he  wanted  to  remind  them  of  this  one  thing,  that  Victoria  County, 
as  also  the  other  districts  of  Natal,  had  not  been  so  free  from  violence  on  their  own  part 
as  the  Newcastle  district  had  been.  He  did  not  care  what  provocation  had  been  offered 
to  them  or  how  much  they  had  retahated  with  their  sticks  or  vn\\\  stones,  or  had  burned 
the  sugar  cane — that  was  not  Pas.sive  Resistance,  and,  if  he  had  been  in  their  midst,  he 
would  have  repudiated  them  entirely  and  allowed  his  own  head  to  be  broken  rather  than 
jicrmit  them  to  use  a  single  stick  against  their  opponents.  .And  he  wanted  them  to  believe 
him  when  he  told  them  that  Pa.ssive  Resistance  pure  and  simple  was  an  infinitely  finer 
weapon  than  all  the  sticks  and  gunpowder  ])ut  together.  They  might  strike  work,  but 
they  might  compel  nobody  else  to  strike  work,  and  if,  as  a  result  of  their  strike,  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned,  whipped,  or  to  both,  they  must  suffer  even  unto  death — 
that  was  Passive  Resistance,  nothing  else.  Nothing  else,  and  nothing  less  than  that, 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Passive  Resistance.  If,  therefore,  he  was  indentured 
to  Mr.  Marshall  Campbell,  or  Mr.  Sanders,  or  any  friends  about  there,  and  if  he  found  that 
he  was  being  persecuted  or  not  receiving  justice,  in  their  case  he  would  not  even  go  to  the 
Protector  ;  he  would  sit  tight  and  say  :  "  My  master,  I  want  justice  or  I  won't  work. 
Give  me  food  if  j'ou  want  to,  water  if  you  want  to  ;  otherwise  I  sit  here  hungry  and  thirsty," 
and  he  assured  them  that  the  hardest,  stoniest  heart  would  be  melted.  Therefore,  let 
that  sink  deeply  into  themselves,  that  whenever  they  weic  afraid  of  anj-  injury  being 
done  to  them  all,  that  was  the  sovereign  remedy,  and  that  alone  was  the  most  effective 
remedy.  If  they  wanted  advice  and  guidance,  and  many  of  them  had  complained  that  he 
was  going  away,  and  that  iiis  advic^e  would  not  be  at  their  disposal,  all  he  could  suggest 
ff)  them  was  that,  although  he  was  going  away,  Phcpnix  was  not  leaving  and,  therefore, 
if  they  had  any  difficulty  they  should  go  to  Phoenix  and  ask  Mr.  West  or  Mr.  Chhaganlal 
Gandhi  what  was  to  be  done  in  a  particular  case.  If  Mr.  West  or  Mr.  Chhagaidal  could 
help  them,  they  would  do  so  free  of  eiiarge,  and  if  they  could  not  they  would  send  them 
to  Mr.  Langston  or  his  other  l)rothers  in  the  law,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  if  they  went 
to  Mr.  Langston  with  a  certificate  from  Mr.  West  that  they  were  too  poor,  he  would  render 
them  assistance  free  of  charge.  But,  if  they  were  called  upon  to  sign  any  document 
whatsoever,  his  advice  to  them  was  not  to  sign  it  unless  they  went  to  Phcenix  and  got 
advice.  If  Phrcnix  ever  failed  them  and  wanted  a  farthing  from  them,  then  they  should 
shun  Phoenix. 

The  scene  before  him  thai  morning  would  not  easily  fade  from  his  memory,  even 
1li(i\igli  the  distance  between  him  and  them  might  be  great.  He  ])rayed  tliaf  God  miLdd 
iielji  tlieiu  in  all  the  troubles  that  might  be  in  store  for  them,  and  that  their  eontbiet  might 
be  such  that  God  might  find  it  po.ssible  to  help  tliem.  And  to  the  Eurojiean  friends 
living  in  this  country  he  wished  to  tender  his  thanks,  and  he  wished  also  to  ask  tliem 
to  forgive  him  if  they  had  ever  considered  that  during  tliat  a^vful  time  he  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  any  retaliation  at  all  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen.  He  wished  to  give 
tliem  tViis  assurance  that  he  had  no  (lart  or  parcel  in  it.  and  that,  so  far  na  he  knew,  not  a 
single  leading  Indian  had  iisked  the  men  to  retaliate.  There  wer<'  times  in  a  man's  life 
when  he  lost  his  sen.ses,  his  .self-eontrol,  and,  under  a  sense  of  irritation,  fancied  or  wal, 
began  to  retaliate  wiien  tlie  brute  nntme  in  him  rose,  and  he  only  went  Ity  the  law  cf 
"might  is  right,"  or  the  law  of  retaliation— a  tooth  for  a   tooth.     If  his  countrymen 
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had  done  so,  whether  under  a  real  sense  of  ■wrong  or  fancied,  let  them  forgive  hiru  and  let 
them  keep  a  kind  corner  in  their  hearts  ;  and  if  there  were  any  employers  of  indentured 
labour  there  present  who  would  take  that  humble  request  to  them,  he  did  ask  them  not 
to  think  always  selfishly,  though  he  knew  it  was  most  difficult  tf)  eradicate  self,  and  let 
them  consider  these  indentured  Indians  not  merely  as  cattle  which  they  had  to  deal  with, 
but  as  human  beings  with  the  same  tine  feelings,  the  same  fine  sentiments  as  themselves. 
Let  them  credit  them  to  the  fulK  st  extent  \Nith  their  weaknesses,  as  also  at  least  with  the 
possibility  of  all  the  virtues.  Would  they  not  then  treat  their  Indian  emj)loye(  s  even  a.s 
brothers  ?  It  was  not  enough  that  thej-  were  well  treated  as  they  well  treatt'd  their  cattle. 
It  was  not  enough  that  they  looked  upon  them  with  a  kindly  eye  merely  ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  employers  should  have  a  much  broader  view  of  their  own  ])osition,  that 
the}' should  think  of  their  eiii])l(>yees  as  fellow  human  beings  and  not  as  Asiatics  who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  them  who  were  Europeans,  and  they  would  also  respond  to 
every  attention  that  might  be  given  to  them.  Tluii  they  wouki  have  an  intelligent  interest 
not  merely  in  the  material  or  phy.sical  well-being  of  their  men,  hut  in  theii  moral  well-being. 
They  would  look  after  their  morality,  after  their  children,  aft<'r  tluir  education,  after  their 
sanitation,  and,  if  they  were  herding  together  in  such  a  manner  that  they  coidd  not  but 
indulge  in  hideous  immorality,  that  they  would  themselves  recoil  with  horror  from  the 
very  imagination  that  the  men  who  were  for  the  time  being  imder  their  control  should 
indulge  in  these  things  because  they  had  been  placed  in  these  surroundings.  Let  them 
not  consider  that  because  these  men  were  drawii  from  the  lowest  .strata  of  society,  that 
they  were  bej'ond  reclamation.  No,  they  would  respond  to  eveiy  moral  pressure  that 
might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  they  will  certainly  realise  the  moral  height 
that  it  is  possible  for  every  human  being,  no  matter  who  he  is,  no  matter  what  tinge  of 
colour  his  skin  possesses. 

THE  COLONIAL-BORN  INDIAN  :    THE  SETTLEMENT  AND  HIS  FUTURE. 

(By  A.  Christopher.) 

The  writer  purposes  to  view  "  the  settlement  "  born  of  the  Passive  Resistance  Move- 
ment initiated  by  that  great  Indian  leader,  Mr.  Gandhi,  and  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
unparalleled  event  in  the  life  of  the  Indian  community  in  South  Africa,  which  assumed 
the  form  of  a  huge  strike  demonstration  by  thousands  of  Indian  labourers  and  othens — 
these  have  now  become  matters  of  history — and,  incidentally,  to  consider  an  aspect  or  two 
of  the  future  of  the  Colonial-born  Indian.  It  is  but  fair  to  preface  the  introspection  with  the 
quaUfication  that  whilst  Mr.  Gandhi  has  declared  "  the  settlement  "  to  constitute  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa,  he  has  been  careful  to  add  that  it  would 
give  the  Indians  a  breathing  space  of  time,  thereby  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that,  as  the 
Magna  Charta  signed  by  King  John  at  Runnvmead  was  but  the  beginning  of  what  to-day 
are  the  Uberties,  privileges,  and  responsibiUties  of  the  Briton,  so  from  the  endeavours  of  the 
Indian  community  following  upon  "  the  .settlement,"  yclept  the  Magna  Charta  of  South 
African  Indians  by  Mr.  Gandhi,  must  come  the  eventual  complete  recognition  of  the 
Indian  in  the  life  of  the  State  here.  But  to  sjieak  of  the  redress  in  a  fuller  or  lesser  measure 
of  Indian  grievances  as  a  settlement  of  the  Indian  Question  is  a  misnomer,  and  can  but 
be  true  in  a  restricted  sense.  The  aboUtion  of  that  iniquitous  tax  of  £3  on  ex-indentured 
Indian  iunnigrants  is  a  settlement,  and  its  effect  especially  upon  the  future  Indian  popula- 
tion will  be  tremendous  and  for  the  good.  The  legislation  upon  the  marriage  question 
is  as  much  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  in  a  country  like  South  Africa,  particularly  when 
it  is  remembered  that  .some  provi.sion  has  been  made  for  the  safeguarding  of  plural  wives 
where  such  already  exist.  The  removal  of  the  racial  bar  is  a  matter  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  future  of  Indians.  The  just  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  coimtry  has 
been  promised.  Regmations  have  been  framed  under  the  Indians"  Relief  Act,  but  .so 
short  a  time  has  elap.sed  since  these  things  have  happened  that  it  would  be  speculative 
to  express  dogmatic  views  upon  the  details  of  "  the  settlement."  But  the  restoration 
of  the  right  of  South  African-born  Indians  to  enter  the  Cape  Colony  is  in  a  sense  a  settlement 
though  it  carries  with  it  the  reservation  that  in  the  event  of  that  Province  being  "  flooded  " 
with  Indians  born  in  the  other  Provinces,  then  that  right  may  be  administratively  with- 
drawn. Whether  such  a  reservation  was  expressed  or  not,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  do  whatsoever  it  wills,  and  where,  as  in  human  affairs,  there  is  ever  change,  there 
can  be  no  finality,  though  the  settlement  of  a  question  at  the  time  it  is  effected  and  so 
long  as  no  d(^velopments  take  place  therein,  may  be  viewed  as  final.  This  observation 
on  the  changes  to  which  man  is  ever  subject  is  especially  applicable  to  the  Colonial-liorn 
Indian,  who,  it  has  been  admitted  from  the  statesman,  the  Public  Commission  economist, 
to  the  veriest  scribbler  in  the  dailies  of  the  country,  is  a  problem  in  himself,  and  the  solution 
of  this  problem  will  be  the  end  of  what  is  known  locally  as  the  Indian  Question.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale,  when  here,  advised  Colonial-born  Indians  to  seek  their  own  salvation, 
as  to  them  this  land  was  their  home,  however  much  they  might  look  to  India  as  their 
motherland.     Patriotic  they  might   be,  and  thei'e  can  be  no  do<iht  that  they  are,  but 
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immediately  they  were  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  South  Africa,  and  their  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  their  acceptance  in  its  poUty  ;  but  this  phase  of  the  question  is  so  vast 
that  it  permits  not  a  cursory  discussion  here.  Mr.  Gandhi,  on  the  eve  of  his  departiure 
from  South  Africa,  was  emphatic  in  his  advice  that,  as  the  salvation  of  the  Indian  Com- 
munity was  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial-born  Indians,  if  they  who  had  come  to  this  country 
were  to  cut  them.selves  away  from  them,  they  would  surely  be  driving  a  nail  into  their 
coffin.  These  expressions  are  worthy  of  remark.  They  suggest  that  with  the  stoppage  of 
Indian  immigration — free,  restricted  or  conditional — and  with  the  ehmination  of  the 
India-born  Indian  by  the  hand  of  death  or  by  return  to  India,  gradually,  in  the  course  of 
a  number  of  years,  the  entire  character  of  the  future  Indian  population  here  would  be 
South  African.  To  the  South-African  born  Indian,  then,  must  they,  who  would  .solve 
tha  Indian  Question,  turn,  and  in  him  they  will  find  material  worthy  of  a  part  in  the 
structure  of  South  Africa.  He  is  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  Ea.st  to  the  West,  and 
if  it  were  possible  that  the  virtues  of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  could  be  blended  in  him, 
then  the  prediction  of  Kiphng,  that  the  East  and  the  West  will  never  meet,  will  have  been 
falsified.  And  there  is  hope  for  the  Colonial-born  Indian,  given  the  opportunities  of  trade, 
calling,  occupation  and  freedom  of  locomotion,  with  facihties  for  academic,  technical, 
agricultural,  and  indu.strial  education,  that  he  will  hold  his  own  ;  but  his  condition  wiU 
be  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  so  long  as  the  proverbial  barriers  remain  in  the  country 
with  a  Union  which  cannot  for  ever  keep  the  Indians  born  in  South  Africa  from  reaUsing 
their  oneness  of  interests  and  aspirations  in  hfe  ;  and  this  must  happen  sooner  than  most 
people  would  expect,  as  the  Colonial-born  Indian  must  by  the  force  of  his  circum.stances 
and  environment,  become  more  and  more  angUcised.  If  the  Jew,  than  whom 
none  is  more  tenacious  of  the  language,  religion,  customs,  traditions  and  history  of  his 
nation,  be  anghcised  and  yet  remain  a  Jew,  it  is  probable  that  the  Indian  may  become 
angUcised  and  yet  be  not  denationahsed.  Evidences  of  this  are  not  wanting,  for,  with 
the  absorption  of  much  that  is  EngHsh,  such  as,  for  instance,  certain  sports,  there  goes 
along  with  the.se  their  national  games,  and  this  process  is  noticeable  in  almost  everything 
connected  with  them.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  attractions  of  the  West  appear  to  be 
gaining  in  strength,  and  the  risk  of  the  Colonial-born  Indian  eventually  in  the  course  of 
generations  losing  his  power  to  wthstand  them  even  partially  is  very  great  indeed.  The 
position,  however,  is  not  hopeless,  if  the  communication  that  existed  between  India  and 
South  Africa  by  the  immigration  and  emigration  of  Indians  is  restored,  in  anj'  case  for 
the  present,  by  the  organisation  of  a  means  by  which  Colonial-born  Indian  boys  and  girls 
may  spend  some  years  of  their  life  in  India,  learning  as  much  as  is  possible  during  those 
years  of  something  of  India,  its  wealth  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  knowledge,  its  greatness 
and  its  resources,  jiast  and  present. 

And  this  leads  one  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  Colonial-born  Indian,  irrespec- 
tive of  .sex — for  the  education  of  the  girls,  the  mothers  of  the  nation,  is  as  important  as 
that  for  the  boy.s — may  live  and  study  in  India,  and  the  means  that  suggest  them.selves  are 
scholarships  tenable  in  India,  enabling  the  student  to  return  from  thence  the  better  quaUfied 
to  earn,  and  learned  in  the  lore  of  India  to  serve  his  community  in  a  distant  land  and  be 
patriotic  to  the  country  of  his  fathers.  Education  doled  out  to  the  Colonial-born  Indian 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Gandhi  has  already  indicated  his  willingness  to  assist  in 
the  education  of  Colonial-born  Indians  in  India,  and  may  not  the  Colonial-born  Indian 
ask  the  nation-builders  of  India  :  Have  we  not  a  place  in  the  structure  of  the  national 
edifice  you  contemplate,  and  will  you  not  assist  us,  so  that  we  may  assist  you  in  your 
patriotic  work  ? 

A  FREE  STATE  VIEW  OF  THE  SMUTS-GANDHI  SETTLEMENT. 

(From  "Thk  Friend,"  Bloemfontein.) 

Notwithstanding  (he  views  that  may  he  held  on  the  Indian  question  in  South  Africa, 
there  will  be  few  who  will  grudge  tribute  to  the  character  and  work  of  the  Indian  leader, 
Mr.  M.  K.  Gandhi.  An  able  man,  he  has  never  allowed  any  selfish  motive  of  place  or  pay 
to  dictate  his  course  of  action.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  people's  leader.  Actuated  by 
patriotism,  dominated  by  unfaltering  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  stopping  to 
consider  no  obstacle,  except  as  something  to  be  circumvented,  he  fought  a  long,  often 
a  lone,  but  always  a  clean,  straight  fight  for  the  cause  for  which  he  endured  hardship  and 
imprisonment,  but  never  di.sgrace.  Such  is  the  tyj"'  of  man  who  has  just  left  South 
Africa  for  his  homeland.  It  does  a  country  good  to  liuve  had  as  a  citizen  a  man  of  Gandlii's 
rectitude  of  character  and  resoluteness  of  pur])ose.  It  is  good  to  have  such  a  man  to 
disagree  with,  and  we  have  differed  and  continue  to  differ  fundamentally  from  him. 
He  has  based  his  case  on  the  abstract.  We  have  taken  our  stand  on  the  jiractical.  Hence 
the  vital  difference  in  point  of  view.  In  the  abstract,  we  concede  that  he  is  mainly  right. 
He  is  probably  thousands  of  years  ahead  of  the  world.  The  brotherhood  of  man — white, 
blax^k,  yellow,  copper-coloured — is  not  yet.  When  if  does  come,  mankind,  in  all  like  lihood, 
will  be  not  one  of  any  of  the  colours  mentioned,  but  a  mixtun'  of  the  whole.  Hut  this 
ma.fcter  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  need  not  bother  us  to-day.     We  have  to  consider 
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ourselves  as  we  find  ourselves.  We  Imve  to  approach  this  Iiidinii  question,  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  India,  nor  of  the  British  Empire,  nor  even  of  (lie  ])eoples  of  South  Africa, 
but — frankly  and  bluntly — just  meady  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  Europeans  who  havt-  settled  in  this  country.  This  is  precisely  one  of  those 
qu<'stions  in  wliich  what  are  called  the  interests  of  South  Africa  come  first.  We  have, 
linwever,  lieen  pcrmittcfl  to  place  those  interests  first  simply  because  we  form  part  of  the 
liritish  Empire.  )f  South  Africa  were  an  indcpi  iideiit  state  it  is  as  certain  as  anythiii{f 
human  can  bi'  tbal  the  liritish  (Jovenimcrit,  wliich  is  res[)onsil)le  for  the  fiovernmcnt  of 
over  .■}UU,()UO,UUU  Indians,  would  not  have  allowed  South  Africa  to  .settle  the  question  as 
it  ha.s  now  been  settled.  Even  if  the  British  Government  did  not  intervene — and  it  is 
almost  unthinkable  that,  in  such  circumstances,  they  would  not — some  other  great  Power 
«ould  be  only  too  eager  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  excuse  as  our  treatment  of  tin- 
Indians  to  force  a  war  upon  us  for  the  j>urpose  of  annexation  and  colonisation.  Jt  is  jii.st 
as  well  for  us  to  be  under  no  misconceptions  in  considering  a  problem  like  this. 

Fortunately,  the  South  African  Government  has  had  the  sympathy,  the  advice  and  the 
assistance  of  the  British  (lovernmcnt  in  dealing  «itii  the  question,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
the  result  is  that  it  has  been  settled  from  the  point  of  view  primarily  of  South  Africa's 
interests,  i.e.  the  interests  of  the  European  population  of  South  Africa,  which  interests  are, 
of  course,  and  must  necessarily  be,  frankly  .selfish.  With  us  the  question  is  not  one  of 
abstract  justice,  but  of  actual  self-preservation.  Moreover,  the  present  generation  of 
European  South  Africans  is  suffering  as  a  result  of  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  a  previous 
generation.  As  Mr.  Gandhi  very  truly  points  out,  the  majority  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Union  to-day  are  either  indentured  labourei-s  or  their  children,  to  whom  South  Africa 
has  become  either  the  land  of  adoption  or  of  birth.  These  indentured  Indians  "  did  not 
ent*>r  the  Union  as  ordinary  free  immigrants,  but  they  came  upon  the  invitation  of  and, 
indeed,  after  much  coaxing  l»y  the  agents  of  South  African  employers  of  tliis  class  of 
labour."'  Almost  wholly,  this  Indian  burden  is  one  that  the  Union  has  had  to  take  over 
from  Natal,  and  we  think  the  people  of  that  Provmce  should  not,  when  considering  other 
South  African  problems,  forget  the  terrible  legacy  they  have  left  us.  The  .solution  of 
the  matter  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  serious  problems  facing  the  Union  Government. 
That,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  solved  by  GJencral  Smuts  on  a  reasonal)le  and,  we  hope, 
a  lasting  basis  will,  we  think,  be  generally  conceded.  Mr.  Gandhi,  who  hel))cd  so  consider- 
ably towards  a  settlement,  says  that  in  future  "  South  Africa  will  hear  little  of  the  Indian 
problem  in  its  acute  form,  "  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  he  urges,  faiily  enough,  what 
are  two  great  admissions  made  by  his  people.  They  have  "reconciled  themselves  to  an 
almost  total  prohibition  by  administrative  methods  of  a  fresh  influx  of  Indian  immigrants 
and  to  the  deprivation  of  all  political  power."  This  agreement  that  no  more  Indians  are 
to  come  to  South  Africa  and  that  those  who  are  here  do  not  seek  political  })ower  will  meet 
the  two  principal  European  objections.  The  problem  is  now  narrowed  down  to  dealing 
with  the  Indians  who  arc  in  South  Africa  and  who  are  not  likely  to  leave.  The  most 
outstanding  of  their  rehgious,  marriage  and  other  grievances  have  already  been  met  by 
General  Smuts,  and  matters  that  still  leniain  will  be  solved,  Ave  hope — to  u.se  Mr.  Gandhi's 
words — "  in  the  natural  course  and  without  trouble  or  agitation  in  an  acute  form."  These 
include  such  claims  as  full  rights  to  trade,  inter-Provincial  migration  and  ownership  of 
landed  property.  Not  one  of  these  is  European  Sotith  Africa  prepared  to  grant  in  its 
entirety  to-day,  though  within  limits  the  principle  of  all  three  has  been  conceded  more 
or  less  in  one  or  other  |)ortion  of  the  Union.  Their  ultimate  .solution,  therefore,  may 
hd  left  to  evolution,  and  each  can  b;-  debated  and  thrashed  out  as  it  arises  as  a  practical 
question.     So  far  as  the  Free  State  is  concerned,  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  all  three. 

.VIR.  GANDHIS   FAI^KWELL  SPEKfH   AT  THE  .TOHANNESBURf;  BANQUET. 

Mr.  (iandhi  said  that  they  or  circumstances  had  i)lac(>d  him  that  ev(  uing  in  a  most 
embarra.ssing  position.  Hitherto  tho.se  who  had  known  him  in  Johannes})mg  had  known 
him  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  many  hosts  at  gatherings  of  that  kind,  but  that  evening  they 
had  i)laced  him  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being  a  guest,  and  he  did  not  know  how  he 
would  be  able  to  discharge  that  duty.  For  the  other  he  thought  long  exjicricncc  had  fitted 
him,  if  he  might  say  so  with  due  humility,  most  admirably  :  but  the  picsent  position 
was  entirely  new  to  him  and  Mrs.  fJandhi.  and  he  was  exceedingly  diffident  as  to  how  he 
was  going  to  discharge  tlx-  new  duty  that  had  been  imjioscd  upon  him.  So  much  had 
i)een  said  about  .Mrs.  Gandhi  and  himself,  their  so-called  devotion,  their  so-called  self- 
sacrifice  and  many  other  things.  There  was  one  injunction  of  his  religion,  and  he  thought 
it  was  true  of  all  religions,  and  that  was  that  when  one's  jjraiscs  were  sung  one  shouki 
fly  from  tho.se  praises,  and  if  one  could  not  do  that,  one  should  stop  one's  ears,  and  if  one 
could  not  do  either  of  these  things,  one  should  dedicate  everything  that  was  said  in  connec- 
tion with  one  to  the  Almighty,  the  Divine  Ks.scnce,  which  pervaded  everyone  and  every- 
thing in  the  Universe,  and  he  hoped  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  and  he  would  have  the  strength  to 
fjidicate  all  that  had  been  said  that  evening  to  that  Divine  E.ssence. 

Of  all  the  precious  gifts  that  had  been  given  to  them  those  four  boys  were  the  most 
precious,  and  j>rol)al)ly  Mr.  Ghamncy  could  tell  them  .something  of  the  law  of  adoption  in 
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India  and  what  Mr.  and  Atrs.  Xaidud,  both  of  tlieni  old  gaol-ljird.s,  had  done.  Thej-  had 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  adoption,  and  they  had  surrendered  their  right  to  their  four 
children  and  given  them  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gandhi)  the  charge.  He  did  not  know  that  they 
were  worthy  to  take  charge  of  those  children.  He  could  only  assiu'e  them  that  they  would 
try  to  do  their  best.  The  four  boys  had  been  his  pupils  when  he  had  been  conducting 
a  school  for  Passive  Resisters  at  ToLstoy  Farm,  and  later  on  at  Phoenix.  Then  «'hen  Mrs. 
Naidoo  had  sought  imprisonment,  the  boys  had  been  taken  over  to  Johannesbiu-g,  and 
he  thought  that  he  had  lost  those  four  pearls,  but  the  pearls  had  returned  to  him.  He 
only  hoped  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  and  he  would  be  able  to  take  charge  of  the  precious  gift. 

Johannesburg  was  not  a  new  place  to  him.  He  saw  many  friendly  faces  there,  many 
who  had  worked  with  him  in  many  struggles  in  Johannesburg.  He  had  gone  througli 
much  in  life.  A  great  deal  of  depression  and  sorrow  had  been  his  lot,  but  he  had  also 
learnt  during  all  those  years  to  love  Johannesburg,  even  though  it  was  a  Mining  Camp. 
It  was  in  Johannesburg  that  he  had  found  his  most  precious  friends.  It  was  in  Johaiuies- 
burg  that  the  foundation  for  the  great  struggle  of  Passive  Resistance  was  laid  in  the 
September  of  1906.  It  was  in  Johannesburg  that  he  had  found  a  friend,  a  guide,  and  a 
biographer  in  the  late  Mr.  Doke.  It  was  in  Johannesburg  that  he  had  foinid  in  Mrs.  Doke 
a  loving  sister,  who  had  nursed  him  back  to  life  when  he  had  been  assaulted  by  a  coimtry- 
man  who  had  misunderstood  his  mission  and  who  misunderstood  what  he  had  done. 
It  wa.s  in  Johannesburg  that  he  had  found  a  Kallenbach,  a  Polak,  a  Miss  Schlesin,  and  many 
another  who  had  always  helped  hiiu,  and  had  always  cheered  him  and  his  countrymen. 
Johaimesburg,  therefore,  had  the  holiest  associations  of  all  the  holy  associations  that  Mrs. 
Gandhi  and  he  would  carry  back  to  India,  and,  as  he  had  already  said  on  many  another 
platform,  South  Africa,  next  to  India,  would  be  the  holiest  land  to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Gandhi 
and  to  his  children  ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  bitterness,  it  had  given  them  those  life-long 
companions.  It  was  in  Johannesburg  again  that  the  European  Committee  had  been 
formed,  when  Indians  were  going  throtigh  the  darkest  stage  in  their  history,  presided  over 
then,  as  it  still  was.  by  Mr.  Hosken.  It  was  last,  but  not  least,  Johannesburg  that  had 
given  VaUamma,  that  young  girl,  whose  jjicture  rose  before  him  even  as  he  spoke,  who 
had  died  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Simple-minded  in  faith — she  had  not  the  knowledge 
that  he  had,  she  did  not  know  what  Passive  Resistance  was,  she  did  not  kno^v  what  it  was 
the  community  would  gain,  but  she  was  simply  taken  up  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  for 
her  people,  went  to  gaol,  came  out  of  it  a  wreck,  and  within  a  few  days  died.  It  Mas 
Johannesburg  again  that  jiroduced  a  Nagai)pan  and  Naryanasamy,  two  lovely  youths 
hardly  out  of  their  teens,  who  also  died.  But  botli  .Mrs.  Gandhi  and  he  stood  living  before 
them.  He  and  Mrs.  Gandhi  had  worked  in  the  limelight  ;  those  others  had  worked 
behind  the  scenes,  not  knowing  where  they  were  going,  except  this,  that  what  tliey  were 
doing  was  right  and  proper,  and  if  any  praise  was  due  anywhere  at  all,  it  was  due  to  those 
three  who  died.  They  had  had  the  name  of  Harbatsingh  given  to  them.  He  (the  speaker) 
had  had  the  privilege  of  serving  imf)ri.sonment  with  him.  Harbatsingh  was  75  years  old. 
He  was  an  ex-indentured  Indian,  and  when  he  (the  speaker)  asked  him  why  he  had  come 
there,  that  he  had  gone  thei-e  to  .seek  his  grave,  the  brave  man  rejilied  :  "  What  does  it 
matter  >.  I  know  what  you  are  fighting  for.  You  have  not  to  |)ay  the  l"3  tax,  but  my 
fello\\'  ex-indentured  Indians  have  to  ])ay  that  tax,  and  what  more  glorious  death  could 
f  meet  '.  ''  He  had  met  that  death  in  the  gaol  at  Durban.  No  wonder  if  Passive  Resistance 
had  (iri-d  and  quickened  the  conscience  of  South  Africa.  And,  therefiu-e,  whenever  he  had 
spoken,  he  had  said  that,  if  the  Indian  community  had  gained  anything  through  this 
settlement  it  was  certainly  due  to  Passive  Resistance  ;  but  it  was  certainlj'  not  due  to 
Passive  Resistance  alone. 

He  thought  that  the  cablegram  that  had  been  icad  that  evening  showed  that  they 
had  to  thank  that  noble  Viceroy,  Lord  Hardinge,  for  his  great  effort.  He  thought,  too. 
that  they  had  to  Ibank  the  Imperial  Government,  who  during  the  |)ast  few  years,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  had  been  sending  des])atches  after  flts|iatehes  to  (ieiieral  Botha,  and 
asking  him  to  consider  their  standpoint — the  Imperial  standpoint.  They  luid  to  thank 
also  the  Union  Goverinnent  for  the  s|)irit  of  justice  tlu^y  had  adopted  that  time.  They 
had,  too,  to  thank  the  noble  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  who  had  made 
those  hi.storic  speeches  and  brought  about  the  settlement  ;  and,  lastly,  they  had  to  thank 
the  Opposition  also  for  their  co-operation  with  the  Government  in  bringing  about  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  Bill,  in  spite  of  the  jarring  note  ])roduced  by  the  Natal  members.  When 
one  considered  all  those  things,  the  .service  that  he  and  .Mrs.  Gandhi  might  have  rendered 
could  be  only  very  little.  They  were  but  two  out  of  many  instruments  that  had  gone  to 
make  this  settlement. 

And  what  was  that  settlement  ?  In  his  humble  o])inion,  the  value  of  the  settlement, 
if  they  were  toexamine  it,  would  consist  not  in  the  intrinsic  things  they  had  received,  but  in 
the  sufferings  and  the  sorrows  long  drawn  out  that  were  necessary  in  order  to  achieve 
tho.se  things.  If  an  outsider  were  to  come  there  and  find  that  there  was  a  banquet  given 
to  two  humble  individuals  for  tlu>  humble  part  they  played  in  a  .settlement  which  freed 
indentured  Indians  from  a  tax  wliieh  they  should  never  have  been  called  upon  to  pay,  ant! 
if  he  were  told  also  that  sonu'  redress  were  given  in  eonneetiiin  with  their  marriages,  and 
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that  their  wives  who  wi-re  lawfully  married  to  them  according  to  their  own  religions  had 
not  hitherto  been  recognised  aa  their  wives,  but  by  this  settlement  those  wives  were 
recognised  as  valid  wives  ;i-t'ording  to  the  hiw  of  South  Africa,  that  outsider  would  laugii 
and  consider  that  those  Indians,  or  those  Europeans  who  had  joined  them  in  having  a 
banquet,  and  giving  all  tiiuse  praises  and  so  on,  must  be  a  parcel  of  fools.  What  «as  there 
to  gloat  over  in  having  an  intolerable  Ijurilen  removed  which  might  have  betn  removed 
years  ago?  What  was  there  in  a  lawful  wife's  being  recognised  in  a  place  like  South 
Africa?  But,  proceeded  Mr.  Gandhi,  he  concurred  with  Mr.  Duncan  in  an  article  he 
wrote  some  years  ago,  wiien  he  truly  analysed  the  struggle,  and  said  that  Inhind  that 
struggle  for  concrete  rights  lay  the  great  spirit  which  asked  for  an  abstract  principle,  and 
the  tight  which  was  undertaken  in  1906,  although  it  was  a  fight  against  a  particular  law, 
was  a  fight  undertaken  in  order  to  combat  tlie  sj)irit  that  was  seen  about  to  Dvershadow 
the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  to  undermine  the  glorious  British  Constitution,  of  which 
the  Chairman  had  spoken  .-^o  loftily  that  evening,  and  about  wliich  he  (the  speaker)  shared 
his  views. 

It  was  his  knowledge,  right  or  wrong,  of  the  British  Constitution  which  bound  him 
to  the  Empire.  Tear  that  Constitution  to  shreds  and  his  loyalty  also  would  be  torn 
to  shreds.  Keep  that  Constitution  intact,  and  they  held  him  bound  a  slave  to  that 
Constitution.  He  had  felt  that  the  choice  lay  for  himself  and  his  fellow-countrymen 
between  two  courses,  when  this  spirit  was  Itrooding  over  South  Africa,  either  to  sunder 
themselves  from  the  British  Constitution,  or  to  fight  in  order  that  the  ideals  of  that  Con- 
stitution might  be  preserved — but  only  the  ideals.  Lord  Ampthill  liad  said,  in  a  preface  to 
Mr.  Doke's  book,  that  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution  must  be  preserved  at  any 
cost  if  the  British  Empire  was  to  be  saved  from  the  mistakes  that  all  the  previous  Empires 
had  made.  Practice  might  bend  to  the  temporary  alierration  through  which  local  circum- 
stances miglit  compel  them  to  pass  ;  it  might  bend  ])efor('  unreasoning  or  umcasonable 
prejudice,  but  theory  once  recognised  could  never  be  departed  from,  and  this  principle 
must  be  maintained  at  any  cost.  And  it  was  that  spirit  which  had  been  acknowledged 
now  by  the  Union  Government,  and  acknowledged  how  nobly  and  loftily.  The  words 
that  General  Smuts  so  often  emphasised  still  rang  in  his  ears.  He  had  said  :  "  Gandhi, 
this  time  we  want  no  misunderstanding,  we  want  no  mental  or  other  reservations,  let  all 
the  cards  be  on  the  table,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  wherever  you  think  that  a  ])artieular 
passage  or  word  does  not  read  in  accordance  with  your  own  reading,"  and  it  was  so. 

That  was  the  spirit  in  which  he  approached  the  negotiations.  When  he  n  membered 
General  Smuts  of  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  told  Lord  Crewe  that  South  Africa  would  not 
depart  from  its  pohcy  of  racial  di.stinction,  that  it  was  bound  to  retain  that  distinction, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  sting  that  lay  in  this  Immigration  Law  would  not  t)e  removed, 
many  a  friend,  including  Lord  Ampthill,  a-sked  whether  they  could  not  for  the  time  being 
suspend  that  activity.  He  had  said  "  No."  If  they  did  that  it  would  undermine  his 
loyalty,  and  even  though  he  might  be  the  only  person  he  would  still  fight  on.  Lord 
Ampthill  had  congratulated  him,  and  that  great  nobleman  had  never  deserted  the  cause 
even  when  it  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  they  saw  the  result  that  day.  They  had  not  l)y 
any  means  to  congratulate  them.selves  on  a  victory  gained.  There  was  no  question  of 
a  victory  gained,  but  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that,  so  far  as 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  least  was  concerned,  its  legislation  would  never  contain 
the  racial  taint,  would  never  contain  the  colour  disability.  The  practice  would  certainly 
be  different.  There  was  the  Immigration  Law — it  recognised  no  racial  distinction,  but 
in  practice  they  had  arranged,  thej-  had  given  a  promise,  that  there  should  be  no  undue 
influx  from  India  as  to  immigration.  That  w  as  a  concession  to  present  ])rejudice.  Whether 
it  was  right  or  wrong  was  not  for  him  to  diseu.ss  then.  But  it  was  the  establishment  of 
that  jjrinciple  which  had  made  the  struggle  so  important  to  the  Biitish  Em])ire,  and  the 
establishment  of  that  principle  which  had  made  those  sufferings  ])erfeetly  justifiatile 
and  perfectly  honourable,  and  he  thought  that  when  they  considered  the  str\iggle  from 
that  standpoint,  it  was  a  perfectly  dignified  thing  for  any  gathering  to  congratulate  itself 
upon  such  a  vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution. 

One  word  of  caution  he  wished  to  utter  regarding  the  settlement.  The  .settlement 
was  honourable  to  both  parties.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  loom  left  for  misunder- 
standing, but  whilst  it  was  final  in  the  sense  that  it  closed  the  great  struggle,  it  was  not 
final  in  the  scn.se  that  it  gave  to  Indians  all  that  they  were  entitled  to.  There  was  still 
the  Gold  Law  which  had  many  a  sting  in  it.  Tliere  was  still  the  Licensing  Laws  throughout 
the  Union,  which  also  contained  many  a  sting.  There  was  still  a  matter  Avhich  the  ( 'olonial- 
born  Indians  especially  could  not  understand  or  appreciate,  namely,  the  water-tight 
compartments  in  which  tliey  had  to  hve  ;  whilst  there  was  al)solutcly  free  inter-eoni- 
munication  and  intcr-migration  between  the  Provinces  for  Europeans,  Indians  had  to  be 
cooped  up  in  their  respective  Provinces.  Then  there  was  undue  restraint  on  their  trading 
activity.  There  was  the  prohibition  as  to  holding  landed  pro])erty  in  the  Transvaal, 
which  was  degrading,  and  all  these  things  took  Indians  into  all  kinds  of  undesirable  channels. 
These  restrictions  would  have  to  be  removed.  Hut  for  that,  he  thoiipht,  suflicient  patience 
would  have  to  be  exercised.     Time  was  now  at  their  disjiosal,  and  how  wonderfully  the 
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tone  had  been  changed.  And  here  he  had  been  told  in  Cape  Town,  and  he  believed  it 
impUcitly,  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Andrews  had  pervaded  all  those  statesmen  and  leading  men 
whom  he  saw.  He  came  and  went  away  after  a  brief  period,  but  he  certainly  fired  those 
whom  he  saw  with  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  Empire  of  which  they  were  members. 

But,  in  any  case,  to  whatever  circumstances  that  healthy  tone  was  due,  it  had  not 
escaped  him.  He  had  seen  it  amongst  European  friends  whom  he  met  at  Cape  Town  ; 
he  had  seen  it  more  fully  in  Durban,  and  this  time  it  had  been  his  privilege  to  meet  many 
Europeans  who  were  perfect  strangers  even  on  board  the  train,  who  had  come  smiUngly 
forward  to  congratulate  him  on  what  they  had  called  a  great  victory.  Evervvvhere'he 
had  noticed  that  healthy  tone.  He  asked  European  friends  to  continue  that  activity, 
either  through  the  European  Committee  or  through  other  channels,  and  to  give  his  fellow- 
countrymen  their  help  and  extend  that  fellow-feeling  to  them  also,  .so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

To  his  countrymen  he  would  say  that  they  should  wait  and  nur.se  the  settlement, 
which  he  considered  was  all  that  they  could  possibly  and  reasonably  have  expected,  and 
that  they  would  now  hve  to  see,  with  the  co-operation  of  their  European  friends,  that  what 
was  promised  was  fulfilled,  that  the  administration  of  the  existing  laws  was  just,  and 
that  vested  rights  were  respected  in  the  administration  ;  that  after  they  had  nur.sed  these 
things,  if  they  cultivated  European  jjublic  opinion,  making  it  possible  for  the  Government 
of  the  day  to  grant  a  restoration  of  the  other  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  he 
did  not  think  that  there  need  be  any  fear  a})out  the  future.  He  thought  that,  with  nmtual 
co-operation,  with  mutual  goodwill,  with  due  response  on  the  jiart  of  either  party,  the 
Indian  community  need  never  be  a  source  of  weakness  to  tliat  Government  or  to  any 
Government.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  full  faith  in  his  countrymen  that,  if  the}^  were 
well  treated,  they  would  always  rise  to  the  occasion  and  help  the  Government  of  the  day. 
If  they  had  insisted  on  their  rights  on  many  an  occasion,  he  hoped  that  the  European 
friends  who  were  there  would  remember  that  they  had  also  discharged  the  responsibilities 
which  had  faced  them. 

And  now  it  was  time  for  him  to  close  his  remarks  and  say  a  few  words  of  farewell  only. 
He  did  not  know  how  he  could  express  those  words.  The  best  years  of  his  hfe  had  been 
passed  in  South  i\frica.  India,  as  his  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Gokhale,  had 
reminded  him,  had  become  a  strange  land  to  him.  South  Africa  he  knew,  but  not  India. 
He  did  not  know  what  imi)elled  him  to  go  to  India,  but  he  did  know  that  the  parting  from 
them  all,  the  parting  from  the  European  friends  who  had  helped  him  through  thick  and 
thin,  was  a  heavy  blow,  and  one  he  was  least  able  to  bear  ;  yet  he  knew  he  had  to  jiart 
from  tliem.  He  could  only  say  farewell  and  ask  them  to  give  him  their  blessing,  to  pray 
for  them  that  their  heads  might  not  be  turned  by  the  prai.sf  the^'  had  reeei\ed,  that  they 
might  still  know  how  to  do  their  duty  to  tlie  best  of  their  ability,  that  they  might  still 
learn  that  first,  second  and  last  should  he  the  appro])ation  of  their  own  conscience,  and  that 
then  whatever  might  be  du<'  to  them  would  follow  in  its  own  time. 

TAGORE  AND  GANDHI. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gandhi,  Rabindranath  Tagore  refers  to  the  struggle  in  South  Africa 
as  the  "  steep  ascent  of  manhood,  not  through  the  bloody  path  of  violence  but  that  of 
dignified  patience  and  heroic  self-renunciation."  ■"  The  ])ower  our  fellow-countrvraen 
have  sho\m  in  standing  firrn  for  their  cause  under  severest  trials,  figlitiiig  unarmed  against 
feai-ful  odds,  has  given  us,"  he  says,  "  a  firmer  faith  in  that  strength  of  the  living  God 
that  can  defy  sufferings  and  defeats  at  the  hand  of  ])hysical  supremacy,  and  make  its 
gains  out  of  its  losses." 

A  FARKWELL  LETTER. 

Just  before  leaving  Soutli  Africa,  Mr.  Gandhi  handed  to  Renter's  Ag<'nt  at  Cape  Town 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Indian  and  European  public  of  South  Africa  :- 

I  would  like  on  the  eve  of  my  de])arture  for  India  to  say  a  few  words  to  my  country- 
men in  South  Africa,  and  also  to  the  ?]uropean  conununity.  The  kindness  with  which 
both  European  and  Indian  fiicnds  have  overwhelmed  me  sends  me  to  India  a  debtor 
to  them.  It  is  a  debt  1  shall  endeavour  to  repay  by  rendering  in  India  what  .services 
I  am  capable  of  rendering  there  ;  and  if  in  speaking  about  the  South  African  Indian 
question  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  the  injustices  which  my  countrymen  have  received 
and  may  hereafter  receive,  I  promi.se  that  I  shall  never  wilfully  exaggerate,  and  shall 
state  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

A  word  about  the  settlement,  and  what  it  means.  In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  the 
Magna  Charta  of  our  liberty  in  this  land.  I  give  it  the  liistoric  name,  not  because  it 
gives  us  rights  which  we  have  never  enjoyed  and  which  are  in  themselves  new  or  .striking, 
but  because  it  has  come  to  »is  aft<'r  eight  years'  strenuous  suffering,  that  has  involved  the 
loss  of  material  possessions  and  of  precious  lives.  I  call  it  our  Magna  Charta  because 
it  marks  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards  us  and  establishes  our  right 


not  only  to  be  consultt-d  in  nialk-i-s  uffffting  us,  but  to  have  our  ivasouabk'  wishes  re- 
spected. It  moreover  continns  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution  that  there  should 
be  no  legal  racial  inequality  between  different  subjects  of  the  Crown,  no  matter  how 
much  practice  may  vary  aecoixling  to  local  circumstance.  Above  all  the  settlement 
may  well  lie  called  our  Magna  Charta.  because  it  ha.s  vindicated  Passive  Resistance  as 
a  lawful  clean  weapon,  and  has  given  in  Passive  Resistance  a  new  strength  to  the  com- 
munity :  and  I  consider  it  an  intiniteiy  su])erior  force  to  that  of  the  vote,  which  history 
shows  has  often  been  turned  against   the  voters  themselves. 

The  settlement  finally  dispo.ses  of  all  the  points  that  witc  tiie  sulijeet  matter  of 
Passive  Resistance,  and  in  doing  so  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  justice  and  fair  ])lay.  If  the 
same  spirit  guides  the  administration  of  the  existing  laws  my  countrynii-n  will  have 
comparative  iK-ace,  and  South  Africa  will  hear  little  of  the  Indian  j)r<)blcm  in  an  acute 
form. 

Some  of  my  countrymen  have  protested  against  it.  The  number  of  these  protestants 
is  nuinerii-ally  very  small,  and  in  influence  not  of  great  importance.  They  do  not  ol)jeit 
to  what  has  l)cen  granted,  but  they  object  that  it  is  not  enough.  It  is  impossii)le,  thire- 
fore,  to  witldiold  sympathy  from  them.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  s])eaking  to  them, 
and  I  have  entleavourcd  to  show  to  them  that  if  we  had  asked  for  anything  more  it 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  submission  made  on  behalf  of  the  Britisli  Indians  in  a 
letter  addrcs.sed  to  the  Government  by  ilr.  CachaUa  during  the  latter  part  of  last  year 
and  we  should  have  laid  oiu'sclves  open  to  the  cliarge  of  making  new  demands. 

But  I  have  also  assured  them  that  the  present  settlement  does  not  jircchide  them 
from  agitation  (as  has  been  made  clear  in  mj'  letter  to  the  Secretar3'  of  the  Interior  of 
the  l()th  ultimo)  for  the  removal  of  other  disabihties  whicli  the  community  will  still  suffer 
from  under  the  Gold  Law,  the  Townships  Act,  the  Law  ."!  of  1  SS.l  of  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Trade  Licences  Laws  of  Natal  and  the  Cape.  'The  promise  made  by  (;en(  lal  Smuts 
to  administer  the  existing  law  justly  and  with  due  regard  to  vested  rights  gives  the  com- 
munity brcatliing-timc,  but  the.se  laws  are  in  themselves  defective,  and  can  be,  as  they 
have  been,  tinned  into  engines  of  oppression  and  instruments  by  indirect  means  to  drive 
the  resident  Indian  population  from  South  Africa.  The  concession  to  popular  j)rejudice 
in  that  we  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  almost  the  total  prohibition  by  administrative 
methods  of  a  fresh  influx  of  Indian  immigrants,  and  to  the  deprivation  of  all  political 
power  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  utmost  that  could  be  reastuiably  cx]jected  from  us.  Thi-se 
two  things  being  assured,  I  venture  to  submit  that  we  are  entitled  to  full  rights  of  trade, 
inter-Provincial  migration,  and  ownership  of  landed  ])ro])crty  being  restored  in  the  not 
distant  future.  I  leave  South  Africa  in  the  hope  that  the  healthy  tone  that  jiervades  the 
European  commimity  in  South  .Africa  to-day  will  continue,  and  that  it  will  enable  Euro- 
])eans  to  recognise  the  inherent  justice  of  our  submission.  To  my  countrj-mcn  I  have 
at  various  meetings  that  I  have  addressed  during  the  past  fortnight,  attended  in  several 
cases  by  thousands,  said,  "  Nurse  the  settlement  ;  see  to  it  that  the  promises  made  are 
being  carried  out.  Attend  to  development  and  progress  from  within.  Zealously  remove 
all  causes  which  we  may  have  given  for  the  rise  and  growth  of  anti-Indian  ])rcjudice  or 
agitation,  and  patiently  cultivate  and  inform  European  opinion  so  as  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  and  Legislature  to  restore  to  us  our  rights."  It  is  by  nnitual  co-operation 
and  goodwill  that  the  solution  of  the  balance  of  the  pressing  disabilities  which  were  not 
made  points  for  Passive  Resistance  may  be  obtained  in  the  natinal  eomsc.  and  witlioni 
trouble  or  agitation  in  an  acute  form. 

The  presence  of  a  large  indentured  and  ex-indentured  Indian  j)opulation  in  Natal 
is  a  grave  problem.  Compulsory  repatriation  is  a  physical  and  poUtical  impossibiUty, 
voluntary  repatriation  by  way  of  granting  free  passages  and  similar  inducements  will 
not — as  my  experience  teaches  me — be  availed  of  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  only 
real  and  effective  remedy  for  this  great  State  to  adopt  is  to  face  rcsj)onsibility  fairly  and 
.squarelv,  to  do  away  with  the  remnant  of  the  sy.stcni  of  indenture,  and  to  level  up  this 
part  of  the  ])opulation  and  make  use  of  it  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  l^nion.  Men  and 
women  who  can  ctTectively  strike  in  large  i)odies,  who  can  for  a  common  ])urpo.se  suffer 
imtold  hardships,  who  can,  undiscipUned  though  they  arc,  be  martyrs  for  days  without 
police  supervision  and  j'et  avoid  doing  any  damage  to  property  or  person,  and  who  can 
in  times  of  need  serve  their  King  faithfully  and  capal)ly,  a,s  the  ambulance  corps  raised 
at  the  time  of  the  late  war  (having  among  other  chus.ses  of  Indians  nearly  1,500 
indentured  Indians)  bore  witness,  are  surely  people  who  will,  it  given  ordinary  opjior- 
t unities  in  life,  form  an   honourable  part   of  any  nation. 

If  any  class  of  ))ersons  have  special  claim  to  be  considered,  it  is  these  indentured 
Indians  and  their  children,  to  whom  South  .\frica  has  become  either  a  land  of  adoption 
or  of  birth.  They  did  not  enter  the  Union  as  ordinary  free  inunigrants,  but  they  came 
upon  invitation,  and  indeed  even  after  much  coaxing,  by  agents  of  SouthAfrican  employees 
f)f  this  cla,ss  of  labour.  In  this  letter  I  have  endeavoured  as  accurately  and  as  fairly 
as  is  in  my  power  to  set  forth  the  Indian  .situation,  and  the  extraordinary  courtesy 
kindness  ai»l  .sympathy  that  have  been  shown  to  me  during  the  pa.st  month  by  so  many 
European  friends.     The  frankness  and  generosity  with  which  General  Smuts,   in  inti-r- 
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views  that  he  was  pleased  to  grant  me,  approached  the  questions  at  issue,  and  the  im- 
portanos  that  so  m:iiiv"  distinguish-tl  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  attached 
to  th^  Impsrial  aspect  of  the  problem,  give  me  ample  reason  for  beUeving  that  mv  country- 
men who  have  made  South  Africa  their  homes  will  receive  a  fairly  full  measure'  of  justice 
and  will  be  enabled  to  remain  in  the  Union  with  self-respect  and  dignity. 

Finally,  in  bidding  good-bye  to  South  Africa,  I  would  like  to  apologise  to  so  many 
friends  on  whom  1  have  not  been  able,  through  extreme  pressure  of  work,  to  call  person- 
ally. I  once  more  state  that  though  I  have  received  many  a  hard  knock  in  my  long 
stay  in  this  country,  it  has  been  my  good  foi-tune  to  receive  much  personal  kindness 
and  consideration  from  hundreds  of  European  friends,  well-«ishers  and  sj-mpathisers. 
1  have  formed  the  closest  friendships,  which  will  last  for  ever,  for  tliis  rea.son  and  for 
many  similar  reasons,  which  1  would  love  to  reduce  to  writing  but  for  fear  of  trespassing 
unduly  upon  the  courtesy  of  tlie  press.  This  sub-continent  lias  become  to  me  a  sacred 
and  dear  land,  next  only  to  my  motherland.  I  leave  the  shores  of  South  Africa  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  the  distance  tliat  will  now  separate  me  from  South  Africa  will  but  draw 
me  closer  to  it,  and  its  welfare  will  always  be  a  matter  of  great  concern,  and  the  love 
bestowed  upon  me  by  my  countrymen  and  the  generous  forbearance  and  kindness  ex- 
t;^nd(>d  to  me  by  the  Europeans  will  ever  remain  a  most  cherished  treasiire  in  my  memory. 
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III.     INDIAN  RELIEF  BILL  DEBATE. 

{SeprihUd,  nitli  kind  permission,  from  the  "  C'a}}C  Time-i,"  June  9th,  1914.) 


Thf  MIXISTKR  OF  FINANCE  moved  the  scton.l 
n-ading  of  the  Indians  Kflief  Hill.  He  requeated 
members  to  approach  such  a  thorny  and  difficult 
question  in  a  non-contro\'ersial  spirit.  The  House 
were  now  in  a  position  to  finully  settle  tlie  Indian 
problem  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  the  recommendation 
of  the  Solomon  Commission,  which  inquired  into 
the  grievances  of  Indians,  having  been  accepted 
as  a  solution  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  also, 
with  one  exception,  by  the  Indian  community 
residing  here.  He  recalled  th<-  pa.ssing  of  the 
Immigration  Act  la«t  session,  and  the  agitation 
whicli  followed  it,  Mr.  (inndhi  nii.sed  four  |)oints, 
on  two  of  which  it  was  possible  for  the  IJovem- 
ment  to  meet  him.  There  were  two  other  points 
on  which  it  was  imp<issible  for  the  (lovernment 
immediately  after  the  ses.sion  to  meet  the  com- 
miuiity's'  views. 

RIGHT    OF    ENTRY. 

One  was  the  right  of  entry  of  the  South  African 
born  Indian  into  the  Cape  Province.  In  the 
Immigration  Act  of  last  \ear  provision  liacl  been 
made  that  Indians  entering  the  Cape  Province 
should  \ie  required  to  comply  with  a  dictation  test, 
and  Mr.  Gandhi  desired  that  tliis  restriction  should 
be  removed.  The  Government,  liowever,  pointed 
out  that  the  point  had  been  fully  di3cus.sed  during 
the  debates  on  the  Bill,  and  that  the  strongest 
exception  had  been  taken  to  the  removal  of  the 
restriction,  which  revived  the  restriction  under  the 
old  Cape  laws.  The  second  question  was  the 
marriage  question.  In  the  Immigration  Act  of 
last  year  a  clause  hiul  been  adopted  on  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Cape  Town.  Castle  (Mr. 
Alexander),  permitting  the  entry  of  a  wife  married 
according  to  polygamous  rites,  though  the  marriage 
was  de  facto  monogamous.  The  Natal  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  liad,  however.  <leci(led  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  recognise  as  legal  a  marriage 
celebiate<l  according  to  polygamous  rites.  Adminis- 
tratively in  the  past  there  had  been  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter. 

.Mr.  P.  DUNCAN  (Fordsburg)  :  Then  wliy  did 
they  raise  the  question  ? 

THE  MINISTER  OF  THE  INTERIOR  suid 
that  if  he  were  to  answer  that  question  it  wovild 
take  a  very  long  time,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was 
neoessary  to  do  so.  It  was  a  case  that  had  pre- 
sented some  very  extraordinary  features.  When 
it  became  clear  that  the  (iovenmient  could  not 
satisfy  the  Indian  commtmity  on  these  points,  the 
question  of  tlie  ti  licence  was  raised.  He  did  not 
intend  to  go  in  detail  into  that  question,  but  he 
would  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  (Govern- 
ment, when  threatened  with  a  strike,  to  make  any 
concessions  at  all.  Then  followed  a  great  deal  of 
blood.shed  and  violence  in  suppressing  the  strike, 
and  subsequently  the  Solomon  Commission  was 
appointed.  It  was  assisted  in  its  labours  by  a 
representative  of  the  Indian  Government,  Sir 
Benjamin  Robertson,  who.se  services  had  been, 
as  he  could  say  from  personal  knowludge,  of  the 
very  greatest  value  to  the  Commission.  He  had 
smoothed  its  work  considerably,  and  had  thrown 
light  on  many  difficult  (juestions.  The  Commission, 
it  would  seem,  had  ma<le  fourteen  recommen- 
dations. Most  of  these  required  merely  mlminis- 
trative  action,  and  here  he  would  say  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  iarry  out  the 
Commission's  recommendations  in  their  entirety, 
partly  by  legislation  and  partly  by  administration  ; 
and  in  this  way  to  secure  that  peace  which  they  were 
all  longing  for,  that  peace  which  was  not  merely 
of  such  importance  to  .South  Africa  itself,  but  also 
to  South  Africa  in  her  external  relations.     (Cheers.) 


The  points  dealt  wilh  in  the  Bill  included  recom- 
mendations Nos.  1,  ;),  4,  5  and  13  in  the  report. 

THE    MARRIAGE    QUESTION. 

The  measure  before  the  House  dealt  with  recom- 
mendations 1,  3,  4,  .').  and  13  of  this  Commission. 
The  recommendations  3  and  4  tlealt  with  the 
marriage  question  pure  and  simple.  Recommen- 
dation 3,  with  whicli  he  would  first  deal,  was  as 
follows  :  There  should  be  legislation  on  the  lines  of 
Act  16  of  iHtiO  of  the  Cape  Colony,  making  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  marriage  oliiccrs  from 
amongst  Indian  priests  of  different  denominations, 
for  the  puriiose  of  solemnising  marriagi-s  in  accor- 
dance with  the  rites  of  the  respective  religions  of  the 
parties.  Both  in  Natal  and  the  Cape,  as  far  back 
as  1896,  a  law  was  jjassed  giving  the  Government 
power  to  a])point  priests  of  Mahomniedan  belief. 
Although  little  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the 
Act  in  the  Cape,  yet  the  Indian  commtmity  claimed 
they  should  have  the  right  to  be  married  before 
their  own  priests.  Section  I  of  the  Bill  carried  out 
this  recommendation.  The  next  rrconuiiendation 
also  referred  to  the  marriage  question,  and  was  as 
follows  :  Tliere  should  be  legislation  for  the  vali- 
dation, by  means  of  registration,  of  existing  de  facto 
monogamous  marriages,  by  which  are  understood 
marriages  of  one  man  with  one  woman  imder  a 
system  which  recognises  the  right  of  the  husband 
to  marry  one  or  more  other  wives.  Directions  as  to 
the  mode  of  registration  and  of  the  jinrticidars  to  be 
entered  in  the  register  might  be  given  by  regulations 
framed  imder  the  Statute.  This  was  a  more  difficult 
question  for  the  Commission  to  deal  with — tlie 
religious  unions  which  were  already-  existing  among 
Indians  in  this  country,  but  not  recognised  by 
South  African  laws.  The  Indians  contended  that 
an  opening  should  be  given  for  these  unions  so  long 
as  they  were  monogamous  to  bt-  turned  into  legal 
marriages  by  a  simjile  system  of  registration,  which 
had  been  adopted.  Tliese  people  could  go  Ix-fore 
marriage  officers  or  magistrates,  and  when  they 
had  satisfied  these  officers  that  such  a  marriage 
did  exist  they  could  have  it  registered.  This  was 
to  meet  cases  where  a  marriage  already  existed 
between  man  and  wife.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Commission  that  a  marriage  like  that  would 
not  debar  these  people  under  their  religious  tenets 
from  taking  more  wives.  But  those  would  not  be 
legal  marriages.  .Short  of  legalising  iiolygamy,  h<; 
<lid  not  see  what  else  they  could  do.  That  was  the 
most  important  and  the  most  difficult  question 
before  the  Commission,  and  in  this  connection  Sir 
Will.   Robinson   rendered   great  assistance. 

NOT    COMPLETE  SATLSFACTION. 

.Since  then  representations  had  been  made  by 
Mohammedans,  who  were  not  quite  satisfied  and 
who  said  that  according  to  their  faith  it  wa.s  per- 
mitted to  them  to  marry  more  than  one  wife,  and 
by  now  giving  an  opening  for  one  iiuirriage  to  Ije- 
come  legal  it  .seemed  a  great  hardship,  and  one 
which  the  Indians  wished  to  see  removed.  He 
(the  Minister)  argued  the  question,  and  they  could 
not  possibly  satisfy  him  of  any  way  of  dealing 
witli  the  claim  they  ad\'anced.  They  mentioned 
the  course  that  had  been  taken  in  Mauritius,  and  he 
(the  Minister)  promised  to  go  into  the  matter,  but 
he  had  not  received  any  information  on  that  point 
and  so  coukl  not  make  a  statement  tliat  afternoon. 
So  among  the  Mohammedans  there  was  not  complete 
satisfaction  with  the  report  on  this  point,  but  so 
far  as  the  Commission  had  been  able  to  meet  these 
people  in  a  legal  way  the  Commission  had  done  so. 
He  would  now  come  to  the  marriage  qtiestion  as  it 
affected  immigration,  and  (he  Commission  reported 
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"s  follows  :  Section  5  (g)  of  the  Immigrants  Regu- 
lation Act  of  1913  should  be  amended  so  as  to  bring 
the  law  into  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
Immigration  Department,  v\  hich  is  "  to  admit  one 
wife  and  the  minor  children  by  her  of  an  Indian 
now  entitled  to  reside  in  an\-  I'roxince  i>r  who  may 
in  future  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Union  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact  that  his  marriage  to  such  wife  may 
have  been  solemnised  according  to  tenets  that 
recognise  polygamy,  or  that  she  is  one  of  several 
wives  married  abroad  so  long  as  she  is  his  onl^- 
wife  in  South  Africa."  If  an  Indian  was  resident 
in  South  Afiica,  and  wanted  to  bring  out  his  wife 
and  minor  children,  to  which  he  was  entitled  in  law. 
no  irifiuiry  would  be  made  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
legal  marriage,  but  the  inquiry  would  be  :  Were 
they  married  in  the  tenet  of  some  religion  ?  The 
man  could  only  bring  one  wife.  This  would  be 
found  in  section  3  of  the  Bill,  and  thus  disposed  of 
the  marriage  question,  which  was  a  most  difficult 
and  important  question.  He  would  now  come  to 
recommendation  13,  which  dealt  with  the  question 
of  domicile  certiticates  in  Natal.  L'n<ler  the  old 
Immigration  Law,  the  Xiitul  practice  was  to  issue 
domicile  certificates,  and  these  certificates  when 
issued  were  conclusive  as  to  the  right  of  the  holder 
to  return  to  Natal.  The  system  was  abolished  in 
the  Act  of  last  year,  because  it  was  found  that  in 
many  cases  these  certificates  got  into  the  haniis  of 
wrong  people.  There  were  thousands  of  people 
entitled  to  these  certificates,  and  the  question  was 
how  to  deal  with  them  in  such  a  way  that  no  harti- 
ship  would  be  constituted.  The  Minister  then 
quoted  recommendation  13.  as  follows  :  Domicile 
certificates  which  ha\'e  been  issued  to  Indians  in 
Natal  by  the  Immigration  Officers  of  that  Province, 
and  which  bear  the  thumb  impression  of  the  holder 
of  the  permit,  should  bo  recognised  as  conclusivi' 
evidence  of  the  right  of  the  holder  to  enttr  the 
Union  as  soon  as  his  identity  has  been  establishetl. 
This  was  being  followed. 

THE   £3  TAX. 

This  left  one  other  point,  and  that  was  the 
abolition  of  the  £3  tax  in  Natal.  He  did  not  inteixl 
to  cover  the  whole  history  of  the  tax.  Hon.  members 
kne%v  that  this  system  of  coolie  labour  was  intro- 
duced many  years  ago.  As  the  number  of  the 
Indians  increased,  it  became  a  matter  of  concern  as 
to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  get  some  of  these 
people  back  to  India.  In  IH'J'i  a  mission  went  from 
Natal  to  India,  and  the  result  was  fouiul  in  the 
law  passed  in  189.5 — the  law  they  were  now  con- 
cerned with.  Indentured  coolies,  after  they  had 
finished  their  term  of  service  an<l  who  did  not  wish 
to  return  to  India,  could  stay  in  Natal  on  the 
payment  of  a  £3  licence.  From  the  very  start  the 
law  did  not  promise  to  be  a  success,  and  after  fi\e 
years  another  mission  was  sent  to  India  to  see 
whether  it  was  not  possible  that  the  indentures 
should  expire  in  India.  The  mission  did  not  meet 
with  success,  and  no  change  was  made.  The 
Indians  claim  that  this  tax  should  be  abolisln'd. 
and  this  was  one  of  the  questions  the  Sftlomon 
Commission  went  into.  The  Commission  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  claims  of  the  Indians  were 
fair  and  just  and  politic,  and  recommended  the 
repeal  of  clause  (S  of  the  .Act  of  189.').  This  course 
was  adopted  in  the  Bill.  The  Commission  pointed 
out  that  the  tax  was  only  [jayable  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  Indian  [lopulation.  The  Commission 
pointt-fl  out  that  11,000  males  were  at  prcseni 
liable  to  the  ta.x  anfl  about  il.ooo  were  si  ill  unilcr 
indenture  or  had  been  rc-indcnturcd.  The  Com- 
mission also  pointed  out  that  the  Indian  population 
was  much  larger,  and  that  the  people  liable  to  the 
tax  were  the  least  able  to  bear  the  burden.  When 
everybody  paid  a  capitation  tax  su<h  was  ea.sy  to 
collect,  but  where  only  a  small  portion  of  a  popula- 
tion paid  it  became  extremely  difficult,  beraiise  they 
could  onI,\'  collect  through  the  rniichincry  of  the 
police.  When  a  policeman  wimtcd  to  make  out  Ihat 
a  man  was  liable  to  the  tax  he  must  prove  that  he 
name  to  Natal  after  1895,  which  was  most  difficult, 
and  also  that  he  did  not  come  there  as  a  free  man. 
which  was  also  very  difficidt. 


COMMISSION  AND  ABOLITION. 

From  the  very  beginning  this  tax  had  been 
avoided  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  and  in  1905  the 
Natal  tiovenmient  passed  a  law  by  which  no 
employer  could  accept  the  ser\  ice  of  any  of  these 
people  without  making  certain  that  they  had  paid 
the  tax.  That  law  had  been  on  the  Statute  Book 
for  some  years,  but  had  nc\cr  been  carried  out. 
Just  as  it  was  difficult  to  collect  the  tax  from  the 
Indians  it  was  found  just  as  difficidt  to  collect  it  by 
means  of  this  ameniling  law.  The  Commission 
pointed  out  that  the  position  had  become  verj' 
.serious  indeed,  beiause  these  people,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tax,  wandered  from  place  to  place.  The 
Commission  advanced  other  argmnents  that  told 
agahist  the  tax,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclu.sion 
that  the  tax  should  be  abolished.  The  Minister 
pointed  out  thai  the  evidence  us  to  whether  the 
tax  had  the  effect  of  inducing  these  people  to  return 
to  India  had  been  ver\-  conflicting,  and  the  Com- 
mission was  not  satisfied  that  the  tax  hud  had  any 
effect  in  inducing  the  coolies  to  return  to  India. 
The  Commission  suggested  that  the  best  course 
would  be  to  reiieal  section  (i  of  the  Act  of  1895,  and 
the  Minister  pointed  out  that  the  result  under  this 
Bill  would  be  that  no  other  alteration  was  made  in 
the  status  of  Indians  in  Natal.  Clause  H  gave  power 
to  the  (Government  to  give  free  passages  to  any 
Indians  willing  to  return  to  India  and  renounce 
their  rights  of  residence  in  South  Africa.  The 
object  of  the  Government  was  to  assist  in  e\ery  way 
possil'le  to  induce  them  to  lca\c  this  coiuitry  and 
go  back  to  India.  He  appealed  to  hon.  members, 
especiall-i'  those  from  Natal,  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  getting  the  Bill  through  this  session.  They 
had  a  imique  opportunity  of  dealing  with  this 
troublesome  question.  It  was  a  |ioint  which  affected 
the  whole  of  the  British  Kmpirc,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  say  it  was  taking  another  form  in  one  of  the 
British  Dominions.  They  had  reached  a  stage  after 
a  long  struggle  when  they  could  brina  the  whole 
matter  to  a  conclusion,  and  he  would  ask  members, 
especially  members  from  Natal,  to  assist  the 
Government  on  this  occasion  ami  so  remove  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  elements  w  hich  at  present  beset 
them. 

AGAINST  THH  BILL. 

Sir  A.  WOOLLS-SAMl'SOX  (Braamfontein)  said 
he  was  very  sorry  he  was  not  going  to  support  the 
Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Indian  comnumity 
under  the  advice  and  gviidance  of  Mr.  Gandhi 
engineered  a.  strike,  and  to  seciu'e  the  support  of 
the  Indian  (Jovcnunent  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
British  public  false  statements  of  cruelty,  coercion 
and  semi-slavery  were  cabled  to  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Government  of 
this  coiuitr\'  appointeil  a  Commission  presidetl  over 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  th.e  Supreme  Court,  to  inquire 
into  these  allegations  and  to  suggest  remetliel 
measures.  I{cally  it  was  the  first  duty  of  that  Com- 
mission (o  nad  ilown  the  falsehoods  that  had  been 
circvdati'd  abroad  in  rcl'ercnce  to  the  treatment  of 
Indions  by  the  while  inhabitants,  by  the  offi<-ials 
and  by  the  Government  of  this  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  regriftte<l  thai  in  some  instances  this 
matter  had  i'ecci\'ed  the  suj^port  and  coimtenanf  e  of 
a  number  of  white  men  on  the  Rand,  to  who.se  ever- 
lasting discredit  it  should  be  said  that  whenever  any 
({uestion  arose  between  the  coloured  atid  white  races 
in  this  coimlry  they  could  always  on  the  slightest 
pro\'ocation  disco\-er  more  \'ii-tuc  in  a  coloured  skin 
than  they  couhl  in  a  white  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the 
course  of  their  report,  the  Couunission  stated  : 
■'  So  far  from  assisting  the  Commission  by  pla<-ing 
before  it  the  case  for  the  Indian  <onmumity  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances  and  by  lollecting  evidence 
in  support  of  tlie  serious  allegations  of  acts  of 
violence  committed  U|ion  persons  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  in  connection  with  the  strike,  the 
leaders  decided  on  various  grounds,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention,  entirely  to  ignore  the  Com- 
inission.  The  result  was  that  not  only  was  the 
Indian  communitj'  not  represented  by  counsel,  but 
that,  acting  upon  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Gandhi, 
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nil  »iliif»se«  appeared  to  subtttaiitiute  iIk-  elwrges  of 
\-ioieiice."'  Mr.  CJandhi  aiu!  liis  friends,  despite  tlie 
fact  that  an  important  Indian  otTieial  Imd  been 
iippointed  by  tlic  Indian  (.iovernnient  to  wntcli  tlie 
interests  of  tlie  Indian  loniniiinity  tliroUKlioiit  the 
sittings  of  the  Commission,  prevailed  upon  all  his 
people  not  to  give  evidence,  alleging  mainly  that  he 
objected  to  the  personnel  of  the  Commission. 
.Mr.  (Jandhis  objection  to  the  personnel  of  the  Coni- 
inisiiion  was  a  mere  .subterfuge.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
was  unable  and  so  were  his  people  to  substantiate 
the  charges  which  had  bi'cn  sent  broadcast  over  the 
w.iter.  and  he  kiu'W  full  well  tlint  their  presence 
JM-fiire  that  Commission  woulil  <tn<-e  and  for  till 
prove  conclusively  that  they  had  engineered  this 
strike  on  false  premises  entirely.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  Commission  was  very  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
acquire  some  evidence  with  regard  to  these  charges, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  Indian  named  .Sooker  did 
appear  before  the  Commission  to  ti'nder  evidence. 
The  Commission  pointed  out.  however,  tliat  the 
evidence  that  he  gave  was  Jiearsay.  but  he  stated 
that  tliere  wa.->  in  the  precincts  of  the  court  a  man 
iiamiMl  lialbiulhur.  who  was  himself  one  of  the  men 
who  had  been  illtreated  after  the  strike.  This  man 
was  brought  before  the  Commission,  and  Ills  com- 
plaint was  that,  after  the  strike,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  mine,  he  was  ivssaulted  by  the  compound 
manager.  This  wa.s  investigated  and  it  was  found 
that  the  three  witnesses  whom  Halbadhur  had  called 
before  the  Magistrate  to  investigate  the  charge 
against  the  compound  manager  all  denied  ari^' 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  assault,  aiul  tlicrvupon  the 
charge  was  withdrawn. 

ITXRELI.^BLl';   STATliJlKXTS. 

The  only  single  charge,  therefore,  that  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities  was 
pro\-ed  conclusively  to  be  founded  entirel\'  on  bad 
evidence.  He  (Sir  A.  Woolls-Sampson)  now  wanted 
to  take  two  points.  Firet.  the  question  of  the 
reliability  of  the  Indians  in  their  statements  :  and, 
secondly,  whether  they  were  justified  owing  to  ill- 
treatment.  .-Ks  to  the  fii-st  point,  the  Commission 
said  that  it  was  well  to  draw  attention  to  a  fact 
which  constantly  confronted  us  in  tliis  country. 
and  that  was  that  the  Indian  cominimity  itself  was 
in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  stringency  of 
tht?  in\'estigations  which  were  made  into  applica- 
tions of  all  kinrls  by  the  officials  of  the  Immigration 
Department.  That  had  been  rendered  absoliitel\- 
necessary  by  the  ntimerous  attempts  at  fraud  an<l 
impersonation  which  were  constantly  m.nde  b\- 
.\siatics.  This  (said  the  hf>n.  member)  went  to  pr(i\-c 
that,  as  far  as  reliability  was  concerned,  the  Indian 
statements  had  to  be  acceptefl  with  verj'  consider- 
able reservation.  He  wanted  to  point  out  that  in 
this  instance  there  was  nothing  to  justify  tlic 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Indians,  becBU.se  tliis 
report  went  to  prove  that  they  were  at  that  time 
well  treated  by  those  who  employed  them.  The 
Commission  quoted  returns  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  coolies  reindentured.  and  added  :  "  These  figures 
are  elorpient  testimony  to  the  good  relations  which 
I'xist  lx>tween  the  coolies  and  their  employers,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made."  The  lion, 
member  went  on  to  say  that  this  all  went  to  [jrovc 
conclusively  that  there  was  no  ill-treatment  in  the 
case  of  the  Indians  in  Natal,  that  this  strikt;  was 
I'nginecrcd  purely  for  political  purposes,  and  jiossiblx- 
far  more  to  serve  a  political  purpose  in  Tnilia  than 
it  wa.s  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  made 
perfectly  clear  in  reference  to  this  t."!  tax  that  when 
it  was  imposed  it  was  imposed  with  llii>  full  con- 
sent of  the  Indian  authorities,  that  it  was  imposed 
in  the  terms  of  indenture,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Robert- 
son, who  was  the  official  ajipointcd  by  the  Indian 
Oovemment,  stated  that,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  this  clear  to  the  In<lians,  it  was  done,  and 
that  tliere  could  be  no  reasonable  complaint  on 
their  part  that  we  were  imposing  an  unjust  tax 
upon  a  number  of  people  who  were  unable  to  pay  it, 
"  One  thing,  however,  was  clear  "  (the  Commi.ssioti 
reported),  "  and  that  is  that  all  that  could  be  done 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Natal  was  done  to  explaiti 
the   real   position   to   them,   and   that   it  was  upon 


Ihe  express  understanding  already  set  forth  thai 
they  were  introduced  into  the  Colony.  It  is  equally 
clear  that,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  coolies 
themselves,  the  Oovcrnmcnt  of  Inilia.  which  may 
be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  position  <.f  guardians 
to  thi'ir  ignorant  subjects,  acceptcil  and  acquiesced 
in  the  provi.~ioiis  of  Act  17  of  iN'.t.'i.  which  an- 
embodied  in  the  indentures,  and  that  they  at  any 
lale  were  under  no  misconception  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  coolies  w<  re  admitted  into  Natal." 
.\t  this  stage  he  would  like  to  refer  to  the  disabilities 
under  which  we  laboured  by  the  pie.sen<e  of  an 
overwhelming  coolie  population  as  we  had  it  in 
N'atiil.  When  lOuropians  went  to  India,  China  or 
Japan  they  took  with  thciu  large  sums  of  money, 
they  established  factoiies.  industries  and  works  of 
all  descriptions,  and  found  cm|iloyiMcnt  for  the 
poorer  classes, 

THK   I.NDI.W    COM.MI.s,sii>.\ 

rrocecding.  Colonel  Sampson  sai<l  that  tlic  linli.in 
in  Natal,  in  the  course  of  his  in<lustrv.  employed  liis 
own  people.  He  sent  very  little  money  abroad.  He 
quoted  from  the  reixiit  of  the  Indians'  Grievances 
Commission,  and  said  that  the  insurrection  in  Natal 
in  l!ll)6  h.'ul  hi'cn  brought  about,  not  by  the  poll  tax 
but  by  the  hut  tax.  The  insurrection  of  KlOti.  he  had 
discovered,  was  caused  by  the  hut  tax.  and  the  tax 
that  had  been  remitted  liad  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
He  went  on  to  ileal  with  native  taxation. 

Mr.  T.  SCHKKINKR  (Tembuland)  asked  whether 
the  question  of  native  taxation  was  being  discussed 

Mr.  SPE.AKKU  :  The  lion,  member  is  not  in 
order. 

Colonel  LIJCCHARS  (Greytown)  said  he  thought 
the  Minister  was  taking  too  optimi.stic  a  view  of  the 
result  of  the  proposals.  He  ventured  to  differ  from 
the  Minister,  and  thought  that  the  natives  would 
regard  the  Bill  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  It  was  only 
nine  months  ago  that  the  Indians  in  Natal  adopted 
the  (lassive  resistance  movement,  and  it  was  a 
fortunate  thing  that  it  had  not  ended  in  bloodshed. 

PKA1.S1':  FOR   (3ENERAL  SMUTS. 

Mr.  K.  D.  CHAPLIN  (Germiston)  said  he  felt 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  in  having  to  sj-eak 
after  the  previous  speaker,  who  had  a  knowlcilgc 
of  the  conditions  of  Natal  ^*hicli.  of  course,  was 
denied  to  him.  Living  elsewhere,  he  (Mr.  Chaplin) 
must  say  that  the  lion,  member  (Col.  Lciicliars)  had 
taken  what  seemed  to  him  an  unduly  pessimistic 
view  of  what  might  be  the  consequenies  of  this  Hill. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  popular  in  this  country  to 
do  anything  or  say  anything  which  might  be 
interpreted  as  being  in  favour  of  the  In<liaii  or 
native  population. 

Sir  A.  WOOLLS-SAMPSON  (Braamfontcin)  : 
You  are  quite  wrong  ;  we  do  not  want  to  hnndiciiji 
t  he  whites. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (proceeding)  said  he  hoped  he 
would  not  r'ome  imdei  the  ban  of  the  lion,  nicnibcr 
for  Braamfontcin  if  he  took  up  a  line  ilifferent  from 
that  taken  up  by  lliat  lion,  member.  The  members 
who  h,ad  spoken  after  the  Ministtr  had  devoted 
themselves  only  to  one  .subjecf.  and  that  was  the 
remission  of  the  l")  tax.  Of  course  the  Bill  was  not 
by  any  manner  of  means  confined  to  that.  Hi' 
thought  the  Minister  certainly  deserved  credit  for 
the  very  thorough  manner  in  which  he  hjid  follmvc-il 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  in  regard 
to  this  extremel\"  complicated  subject  of  the 
marriage  question.  Last  year,  when  this  mutter 
was  before  the  House,  the  hon.  member  for  Cape 
Town.  Castle  (Mr.  .Alexander),  moved  an  amend- 
ment which  some  of  tlie  members  on  that  side  of  t  he 
House  at  that  time  hoped  would  settle  the  question 
so  far  as  the  marriage  point  was  conoerned.  Tlie\ 
were  surprised  to  find  that  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  «orils  inserteil  in 
the  Act  had  been  challenged  by  the  Minister's  own 
officials.  It  seemed  to  him  that  that  was  an  entirely 
unnecessary  course.  The  practice  was  in  accordance 
with  what  they  desired,  and  therefore  it  seemed  to 
him  that  no  good  ptu-po.se  could  be  served  by  raising 
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the  question,  as  it  was  raised  by  the  iiriiuigratioii 
officer  at  Durban.  What  they  had  now  before  them, 
however,  definitely  settled  that  matter.  Members 
distinctly  understood  that  the  words  inserted  last 
year  referred  to  the  de  facto  monogamous  wife. 
If  that  position  had  not  been  remedied,  he  thought 
the  Government,  Parliament  and  tlie  people  of  this 
eountry  would,  to  some  extent,  have  been  open  tn 
the  charge  of  having  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith. 
They  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  under- 
stood that  this  particular  difiieiilt\-  was  going  to  be 
met,  and  it  would  be  inost  unfortunate  if  a  totally 
different  interpretation  were  placed  on  it.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Bill  made  a  very  fair  attemjjt  at 
meeting  these  marriage  diftlculties.  Of  course, 
without  recognising  polygamy,  whi'h  thej'  could 
not  do,  they  could  not  go  any  furtlier.  He  believed 
that  the  Indians  would  .see  that  if  this  Bill  went 
through,  the  people  of  this  country  were  going 
as  far  as  they  possibly  could  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  former.  He  now  came  to  the  question  of  the 
£3  tax,  which  was  going  to  be  the  determining; 
factor  in  tJie  reception  the  House  was  going  to  give 
to  the  Bill.  Two  points  had  been  made.  His  some- 
what violent  friend  behind  him  (Sir  .A.  Woolls- 
Sampson)  had  made  two  points.  So  far  as  the  first 
point  of  the  hon.  member  was  concerned,  it  was 
jjerfecfly  true  that  the  Indian  community  made  ii 
very  grave  mistake  in  not  appearing  before  the 
Commission,  He  thought  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Government  of  India  had  quite  endorsed  that  view-. 

MALTREATMKXT  CH.ARGKS 
EXAGGIOKATKI). 

It  was  true,  in  effect,  that  the  Commission  had 
found  that  the  charges  of  maltreatment  were  ver\- 
grcatly  exaggerated.  But  that  wa,s  not  a  feature 
which  was  peculiar  to  matters  in  which  Indians 
were  alone  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  liad 
a  gootl  many  accusations  made  by  other  people  in 
regard  to  circumstances  on  the  Rand,  accusafion.s 
which  had  also  been  exaggerated.  If  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  Indians  had  been  misled  aiul  that  others 
of  them  had  ma-de  a  nmnber  of  erroneous  statements 
■  if  they  allowed  that  to  weigh  with  them — then  he 
was  afraid  that  they  would  got  no  further  and  that 
they  would  bo  unable  to  deal  fairly  with  the  matter 
now  before  the  House.  It  was  fairly  established 
that  the  tax  had  not,  on  the  whole,  served  the 
purpose  for  wliich  it  liad  been  introduced,  and  had 
not  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  people  to  go  buck 
to  India.  He  supposed  the  reason  wan  that  circmn- 
stances  had  changed.  Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
importation  of  indentured  Indians  into  Natal 
tIler(^  ha<I  been  a  scarcity  of  labour  and  t!i(!  wages 
of  those  in  Natal  had  gone  up  to  a  large  extent,  and 
that  accounted  for  the  very  largo  number  of  Indians 
w  isliing  to  remain  in  the  country.  The  main  question 
|.>nt  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Braamfonteiii 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  was  that  the 
reinissior)  of  the  £3  tax  might  have  a  bad  efleit  on 
the  natives.  The  Government  had  much  better 
information  at  its  disposal  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
among  the  natives  than  hon.  members  could  possibly 
have.  It  had  access  to  information  furnished  b\ 
magistrates  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  coinilry.  He  (Mr.  Chaplin)  waH  not  going  to 
pretend  tliat  he  had  more  knowledge  than  was 
obtainable  by  the  Govermncnt  through  the  countless 
sources  of  infonnation  at  its  command.  He  thought 
ihc\'  \iere  justified  in  i^ssiuning  that  the  Go\'ernment 
afliT  hii\  ing  its  attention  direitcd  lo  the  raising  of 
this  question,  as  \^'as  shown  in  the  report,  was 
satisfied  in  its  own  mind  that  aii\*  risk  of  the  kind 
might  safely  be  taken.  The  Indians  were  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  this  tax  was  not  a  tax  for  revenue 
innposes.  It  w'b.s  not  a  licence  nor  wn«  it  a  tax. 
W'hat  it  was  the  report  of  the  Commission  pointed 
out^ — it  was  a  penalty  on  continued  residence  in  this 
country.  That  penalty  was  [)ut  on  for  a  specilw 
purpose,  antl  had  not  i»een  efTective,  and  therefore 
the  question  arose  :  Why  should  this  impost  In- 
maintained  ?  Whether  it  was  rightly  or  wrongl,\ 
raiseil  was  not  the  point.  The  question  had  arisen 
and  had  provokod  an  immense  amount  of  feeling. 


not  only  among  the  Indians  in  this  coimtry  btit  the 
Indians  in  Imlia. 

A  -Mattj:r  of  dlt^'. 

It  they  in  that  House  could  assist  tfie  Imperial 
(iovernment  to  keep  matters  smooth  in  this  respect 
by  removing  this  cause  of  discontent,  he  thought 
they  were  only  doing  their  duty  in  supporting  the 
l)ropo.sal  to  remedy  it.  (Ministerial  cheers.)  Other 
strikes  had  taken  jilace.  Some  of  the  things  which 
employers  were  asked  to  tlo  after  the  events  in 
■Tohannesbing  in  Jidy  last  were  sudi  as  he  thought 
I  hey  should  not  have  been  asked.  But  they  were 
done  in  order  to  remove  misconceptions  and 
grievances.  One  liad  to  try  and  get  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble,  and  did  not  always  get  at  it  ;  .some- 
times went  too  far  one  way  or  tlie  other.  But  if 
they  simply  took  U])  the  attitude  that  they  were  the 
stronger  and.  therefore,  should  not  be  forced  to  do 
.anything,^tl!en  he  thought  they  were  not  doing 
their  duty.  (Opposition  cheers.)  This  was  a  matter 
which  went  beyond  our  Colonial  borders.  We  were 
part  here  of  the  British  Empire,  and  we  had  to 
recognise  oiu-  liabilities  as  well  as  we  had  to  recognise 
the  advantages  we  got.  What  they  were  doing  now 
they  were  doing  on  the  faith  of  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Indian 
rommunity  and  the  Government  of  India,  and  by 
I  lie  British  Government  on  their  own  behalf. 
Whatever  was  done  now  was  based  on  the  a-ssump- 
tion  that  the  free  immigration  of  these  people  to 
this  coiuitrv  was  to  be  stopped  once  and  for  all. 
They  were  all  agreed  on  that,  but  if  they  could 
remedy  these  grievances,  which  went  further  than 
some  of  t'lem  liked,  let  them  give  the  matter  a  fair 
chance  and  see  if  they  were  not  able  to  remove  this 
ground  of  trouV)le,  which,  if  something  happened, 
they  would  be  paying  very  mudi  more  for — not  so 
far  as  money  wa.s  concerned — than  they  were  paying 
if  thc-y  took  the  risk  of  supporting  that  measure. 
He  IiO))ed  the  Bill  would  be  carried.    (Cheers.) 

run  THIN  END_OF^THE  WEDGE. 

.Mr.  W.  M.  MYBUBGH  (Vryheid)  said  that 
<-ontrary  to  the  appeal  made  to  members  by  the 
Minist<>r  he  hoped  tliat  hon.  members  would  save 
South  Africa  by  not  allowing  this  measure  to  go 
tlirough.  He  said  that  they  were  not  taking  I>est 
advice  from  these  [jeople,  but  they  should  refuse 
to  grant  them  rights  they  never  had.  These  people 
entered  into  contracts  on  the  distinct  '.mderstanding 
that  they  should  [luy  the  £3  ta.x  or  return  to  India, 
They  accepted  the  £3  tax,  and  the  Minister  now 
asked  the  House  to  forego  an  honest  contract. 
The  hon.  memlier  for  Gerniiston  said  that  they 
should  redress  these  things,  and  consider  not  only 
South  .Africa  but  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Let 
them  look  at  what  had  been  happening  in  another 
part  of  the  Empire,  where  the  peojile  were  standing 
shoulder  to  shouUler  and  refusing  to  admit  the 
Itidians.  Those  people  were  saving  that  Govern- 
ment and  that  country  from  what  he  wouki  <all  an 
undesirable  class,  and  were  they  in  South  Afiica 
going  to  open  the  gates  for  the  refuse  of  the  back 
parts  of  India  to  overrun  their  country?  He  said 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  save  the  country. 
This  was  only  the  thin  end  of  the  we<lge,  aii<l  wa.s  not 
going  to  be  the  linal  settlement  of  the  rpiestion.  As 
soon  as  the  Bill  was  passed  these  jieople  would  finfl 
soinelhing  else.  He  hoped  the  House  would  not  be 
kicked  about  by  Messrs.  (!andlii  \-  Co.,  to  accept 
what  they  put  forward.  He  protested  against  tin." 
meiusure,  and  h(>ped  the  Hoti.se  would  refuse*  to  |ia«s 
it. 

Col.  Sir  A.  WOOLLSSAMPSON  (liraamfoutein) 
said  that  the  hon.  nieniber  foi  Germiston  vmderslood 
him  (the  speaker)  to  say  that  he  reflected  on  Ills 
courage.  He  (the  speaker)  did  not  do  so.  What  he 
meant  to  say  was  that  the  hon.  member,  not  being 
Siaitli  .\frican.  hail  not  the  sanii'  interest  as  he  hntl 
in  South  .Africa. 

MP..  MEHI'.IMANS  VIEWS. 

.Mr.  .1.  X.  .MKKKIM.AN  (Victoria  West)  thought 
he  would  I'c  wariliuu'  in  courage  if  he  did  not  voice 
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his  support  for  the  liill.  Hi-  iinJ  no  love  ot  liidiaii 
immigrution  lor  South  AfrioB.  and  had,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  incurred  a  certain  amount  of  odium  in  the 
old  days  in  the  Cajw  bv  oi)posing  the  demantl  of 
the  Western  Province  wine  fanners  for  the  importa- 
tion of  eoohe  labour — they  loved  it  no  well.  Over 
ami  over  again  he  had  pointed  out  the  mischief  ami 
danger  Xatal  was  to  the  rest  of  South  Afri<a  by 
bringing  these  coolies  in.  He  recognised  then  tliat 
these  coolies  loruied  an  element  of  tlii-ir  population 
which  would  grow,  and  sooner  or  hiter  prove  n 
trouble.  But  N'atikl  suited  their  own  convenience. 
They  were  seltish,  and  these  were  the  people  who 
were  now  standing  up  and  objecting  to  the  proposed 
inoiliia  Vivendi  from  a  situation  for  which  tiicy  were 
themselves  to  blame.  So  anxious  were  the  Natal 
people  to  continue  in  their  policy  that  they  actually 
brought  in  20,00<l  coolies  witliin  the  last  few  years. 
The  late  Mr.  Saner  disliked  Indian  immigration  ; 
but  he  adopted  the  only  sound  method  of  dealing 
with  the  native  races.  His  policy  was.  "  Don't  let 
them  bring  more  into  the  country,  but  treat  those 
who  are  here  well  ;  treat  them  as  men,  and  give 
them  justice  and  fair  play."  That  was  the  true 
principle.  Of  course,  any  proposal  to  ship  the 
Indians  back  would  be  fought  tooth  and  nail  by 
the  Natal  eoal  owners  and  those  who  employed 
Indians  as  shepherds  anil  domestic  servants — and 
Ijettcr  servants  there  were  not  in  the  country. 
They  did  not  want  the  Indians  repatriated,  but 
desired  them  to  continue  living  heie  under  dis- 
abilities. But,  of  course,  the  Indians  would  not  be 
content  to  do  that.  As  a  large  body  of  people  ad- 
vanced in  ideas  of  Western  civilization  they  were 
Dot  likely  to  rest  quietly  imder  disabilities  placed 
on  them  because  of  their  colour  and  the  place  tliey 
came  from. 

TUi;iK   I'AIR   DUTY. 

It  was  an  impossible  state  of  things,  and  he 
warned  the  House — it  might  not  be  in  his  lifetime — 
that  as  they  sowed  so  would  they  reap,  and  If  they 
sowed  an  injustice  they  would  reap  a  retribution 
that  would  bo  very  severe  on  this  coinitry.  (Hear. 
hear.)  In  the  Cape  they  had  tried  to  be  fair — 
without  being  altruistic — to  the  coloured  races, 
and  that  was  tlie  oidy  sound  and  safe  principle 
they  could  go  upon.  He  viewed  the  growing  colo\ir 
prejudice  with  alarm,  because  lie  was  sure  it  would 
bring  other  things  in  its  train.  They  must  do  their 
best,  and  in  his  opinion  that  Bill  was  doing  nothing 
more  than  their  fair  duty.  They  said  they  would 
not  have  any  more  Indians  in  this  country.  Whether 
Natal  wanted  them  or  not  she  would  have  to  do 
without  them,  because  Natal  was  a  part  of  tlic 
Union.  But  while  the  Indians  were  here  let  them 
treat  them  as  they  did  the  rest  of  their  coloured 
population,  and  do  not  put  them  under  special 
disabilities  because  of  their  colour  or  the  place  tliey 
came  from.  He  appealed  to  his  friends.  He  was 
sure  they  wished  to  do  what  was  right  and  proper. 
Did  they  think  the  Government  of  India  wanted 
to  shunt  these  people  here  ?  No,  they  went  ami 
fetched  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  being  so,  this 
was  being  used  as  a  handle  in  India  to  stir  up 
dissatisfaction.  This  question,  small  as  it  seemed 
to  them,  of  kicking  the  coolies  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  was  used  as  a  liandle  to  stir 
up  disaffection  in  India.  At  the  King's  Coronation 
the  King  made  a  solemn  promise  to  India  that  the 
grievance  would  be  redressed,  and  now  they  had 
hon.  members  urging  that  they  should  break  that 
promise.  That  sort  of  thing  made  the  ground  for 
stirring  up  dangerous  disaffection  in  India.  Surely 
they  ought  to  do  their  best  to  assist  the  British 
Government,  instead  of  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the 
fire  in  the  most  difficult  position  any  country  had 
ever  been  placed  of  governing  India  truly  and  well. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Braamfontein.  He  (Mr.  Merriman)  thought  he 
was  a  Briton  to  the  core,  and  he  remembered 
occasions  when  the  hon.  member  might  almost 
have  been  called  ultra-British.  He  (Mr.  Merriman) 
wanted  to  ask  him  to  search  his  own  heart  and  see 
if  in  opposing  this  Bill  he  was  doing  a  service  to  the 
country  he  belonged  to.  If  he  persisted,  he  (Mr.  Merri- 


man) thought  he  would  be  doing  his  country  a 
great  disservice.  Let  tliem  treat  these  Indians  with 
justice,  but  let  them  say  they  would  have  no  more 
of  them. 

A   NATAL  VIKW. 

Mr.  C.  HKNWOOD  (Victoria  Countj )  said  he 
regretted  that  the  Oowrnment  had  seen  fit  to 
introduce  this  so-called  Indians  Kelicf  Bill,  for,  if 
passed,  it  would  bt^  highly  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Union, 
and  especially  Natal,  and  it  would  give  little  or 
no  relief  and  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Indians 
lis  a  .settlement  of  their  grievances.  It  was  ajjparent 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  stop  at  oiiytliing  short 
of  equal  rights,  and  he  «ould  give  them  credit  for 
being  bold  enough  to  come  out  in  the  open  and  say 
so.  He  was  surprised  that  the  Go\ernment  were  so 
blind  that  they  did  not  see  that  this  was  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge.  The  Indians  were  knocking  at 
the  door  for  jjoint  after  point  until  they  could  get 
full  and  equal  rights  with  the  civilised  peojile  of  this 
country,  which  mi'aiit  lliat  they  would  have  a  full 
right  to  move  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  and  would 
also  have  trading  rights.  They  in  Nalal  had  been 
accused  of  having  imported  these  Indians  into  the 
colony  in  the  earlier  days  for  their  own  gain,  for 
their  own  advantage,  to  build  up  their  industries. 
So  far  as  he  knew,  the  people  of  Natal  were  quite 
prepared  to  take  the  full  responsibility  of  allowing 
them  to  remain  there  under  present  conditions, 
provided  that  the  Government  also  carried  out  their 
part  of  the  bargain  by  imposing  the  laws  and 
regulations  that  were  instituted  b,\'  thi;  Natal 
Government  as  safeguards  against  the  Indians  going 
too  far.  This  was  a  burning  question,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  the  present  Bill  would  add  more  fuel  to 
the  Hames.  Proceeding,  the  lion,  member  sketched 
the  history  of  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Natal 
Parliament  from  time  to  time  in  reference  to  tlie 
Indian  population.  He  pointed  out  how  under  their 
low  standard  of  living  the  Indian  traders  and 
artizans  were  enabled  to  freeze  out  European 
traders  and  artisans,  and  how  the  condition  of 
affairs  eventually  became  so  acute  that  the  Colony 
had  to  say,  "'  No  more  of  this,  we  shall  have  to  stop 
this  importation."  He  quoted  from  the  returns  in 
order  to  show  that,  so  far  as  the  number  of  those 
who  returned  to  India  on  the  expiration  of  their 
indentures  were  concerned,  the  law  in  Natal  was 
for  some  years  effective.  He  admitted  that  of  late 
years  it  had  not  been  so  effective,  but  he  thought 
that  every  hon.  member  must  admit  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  Natal 
that  these  people  should  either  reindenture  or 
return  to  India,  or  pay  this  tax.  To  repeal  the  law 
was  not  a  sign  of  strength,  but  of  weakness.  The 
right  hon.  the  member  for  Victoria  West  had  stated 
that  Natal  had  drugged  these  people  here.  He 
(Mr.  Henwood)  niaintnincd  that  the  contracts  were 
fair  and  above  board.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  made  a  great  point  about  Imperial  spirit,  but 
they  found  that  when  the  Hovise  was  asked  to  give 
further  assistance  with  it^gard  to  the  Navy  he  had 
not  the  pluck  and  the  courage  to  vote,  but  he 
walked  out  of  the  House.  Proceeding,  the  hon. 
member  urged  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  the  existing  law  was  carried  out 
so  far  as  the  Indians  of  Natal  were  concerned. 

THK   IMPERIAL  ASPKCT. 

In  ISliO  there  were  58,000  indentured  Indians  in 
Mauritius,  and  there  was  no  law  which  prox'ided  for 
their  return  to  India.  To-day  Mauritius  was 
practically  an  Indian  colonj-.  That  was  a  bright 
outlook  for  Natal — it  was  something  to  think  of. 
They  should  think  seriously  of  that  matter  while 
discussing  a  Bill  of  that  description.  If  they  took 
the  standpoint  of  the  Imperial  Government  they 
would  approach  the  matter  from  another  point  of 
view  altogether.  They  knew  that  trouble  was 
brewing  in  India,  and  they  also  knew  that  tlie 
Empire  must  suffer.  In  considering  that  question 
they  must  realise  that  they  were  laying  a  foimdaf  ion 
stone  for  the  prosperity  of  their  children.  He  did 
not   think   that   the  House  would   be  justified   in 
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dealing  witli  legislation  of  that  desoriptioii  until  a 
referendum  had  been  taken  of  the  voters  in  Natal. 
He  moved  to  omit  all  the  words  after  ■"  that  " 
and  to  substitute  "  that  this  House  is  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  legislation  for  the  relief  of  Indians 
until  the  subject  matter  of  this  Bill  has  been 
submitted  by  referendum  to  the  Parliamentary 
voters  of  Natal." 

A  CAMPAIGN  OF  CALUMNY. 

Mr.  A.  FAWCUS  (Uralazi)  supported  the  amendt 
ment.  He  said  that  they  had  immigration  laws  in 
this  country  which  applied  to  the  white  man  and 
also  applied  to  the  Indians.  The  white  man  must 
have  a  certain  amount  of  capital  and  educational 
qualifications.  Why  should  not  the  same  law  be 
applied  to  the  Indians  1  The  most  dangerous  clause 
of  all  was  the  one  dealing  with  the  female  class, 
because  with  every  woman  they  allowed  into  the 
country  there  was  the  danger  of  them  allowing  an 
eventual  large  family  to  come  in.  Any  hon.  member 
who  knew  anything  about  Natal  knew  that  the 
Indian  cliild  of  sixteen  years  of  age  was  a  mature 
woman.  Indians  married  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  the  idea  of  allowing  every  female 
child  of  that  age  into  the  country  was  a  ridiculous 
and  suicidal  one.  Proceeding,  the  hon.  member 
*  said  that  ho  happened  to  be  in  Englaiul  during  last 
December  when  this  matter  was  being  discussed  in 
the  I'juglish  newspapers,  and  he  well  remembered 
the  campaign  of  calumnj'  and  misrepresentation 
which  went  on.  There  was  no  word  bad  enough 
which  could  be  said  about  South  Africa  on  this 
matter.  From  the  highest  Indian  official  to  the 
merest  scribbler,  who  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
subject,  people  denoiuiced  South  Africa.  No  stick 
was  good  enough  to  beat  South  Africa  with  at  that 
time.  Reference  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  to  the  Commission.  He  wished  to  say 
that  he  had  given  evidence  before  this  Commission. 
The  Commission's  report  was  to  the  effect  that 
this  £3  tax  had  been  inoperative.  But  he  (the 
speaker)  wished  to  say  that  he  had  the  assurance 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Immigration  Board  in 
Durban  that  during  last  year  considerably  over 
2,000  Indians  went  back  to  India,  were  driven  back 
by  this  tax,  and  one  Indian  told  him  (the  speaker) 
of  a  shipload  of  300  Indians  who  were  going  back 
because  of  that  tax  ;  they  did  not  want  to  go,  but 
they  simply  liad  to  on  accomit  of  that  tax.  (Hear, 
hear.)  If  they  could  get  Indians  to  do  that,  well  all 
he  could  say  was  let  them  go.  In  Natal  they  had 
more  real  knowledge  of  tliis  c(uestion  than  people 
in  other  parts  of  South  Africa  had.  A  case  happeneil 
in  his  own  constituency  in  which  contra"ts  for 
Government  supplies  were  given  to  Indians  who  were 
displaced  under  white  traders.  The  position  of 
aSairs  in  Canada  had  been  mentioned.  Were  they 
going  to  support  Canada  in  the  stand  she  was  taking 
up  in  that  matter,  or  were  they  going  to  support 
India?  South  Africa  was  held  up  as  a  warning  to 
Canada  at  the  present  time.  Of  course,  the  oflicial 
view  in  India  was  that  we  shoiilfl  make  tilings 
better  for  them,  but  the  matter  was  more  deeply 
rooted  than  that.  It  was  not  a  question  of  whetlicr 
Indians  shouM  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Natal  or 
pay  a  £3  tax.  It  was  far  deeper  than  that,  but  liis 
view  was  that  so  long  as  the  £3  tax  was  havinir  the 
effect  of  sending  any  Indians  back  it  should  remain. 

A  UNION  MATTIOH. 

Mr.  M.  .ALEXANDER  (Cape  Town,  Castle)  said 
he  would  not  have  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  matter, 
because  he  realised  that  the  less  one  said  who  was 
a  friend  to  the  Bill  the  better.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This  matter  had  been  referred  to  as  a  Natal  matter. 
That  was  not  fair.  One  might  have  expected  a 
little  word  of  gratitude  from  the  Natal  members 
regarding  the  development  of  the  Natal  industries 
which  had  taken  place  owing  to  the  labour  of  the 
Indians  in  that  Province.  Where  would  the 
Natal  industries  he  if  it  were  not  for  those  Indians? 
It  was  absurd  to  call  that  a  Natal  matter  ;  it  wiis  a 
Union  matter-.  a7id  if  an  injustice  was  done,  all  the 
Union  would  have  to  suffer  anil  not  merely  one 
part.       Proceeding,      Mr.    .Alexancler   said    that    no 


good  purpose  would  he  served  by  going  into  the 
Indian  strike.  V\'hen  that  strike  took  place  in 
January  everyone  woidd  admit  that  the  leadens  of 
the  Indian  movement  stayed  their  hand,  and  did 
not  embarrass  the  Government  at  a  time  of  great 
trouble  in  the  country.  It  was  no  use  the  hon. 
member  for  Victoria  County  urging  truth  and 
justice  imless  it  were  to  apply  equally  to  members 
of  the  coloured  commimity  as  well  as  to  whites. 
Truth  and  justice  were  not  colour  blind.  He  (the 
speaker)  did  not  look  upon  these  people  as  aliens. 
They  were  British  subjects.  They  were  introduced 
into  Natal,  and  Natal  had  had  full  benefit  of  their 
work.  A  large  number  of  Indians  had  been  born  in 
Natal,  consequent  upon  legal  marriages  in  the 
country,  and  if  a  mistake  had  been  made  it  could 
not  be  rectified  if  that  meant  doing  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  people.  The  Bill  before  the  House  did  not 
by  any  means  meet  the  wants  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity, but  it  was  an  attempt  by  the  Government 
to  give  justice  as  far  as  they  thought  possible  to 
the  Indian  community  without  detriment  to  South 
Africa.  Hon.  members  who  had  spoken  against 
the  Bill  did  not  seem  to  realise  that  it  did  not  go 
one  single  step  further  than  the  Bill  of  last  session 
intended  to  go.  It  was  only  at  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  was  in 
cliarge  of  that  Bill,  that  the  world  "monogamous" 
was  put  in  lest  the  law  should  be  understood  to 
recognise    polygamy. 

NOT     A    NEW     PRINCIPLE. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  £3  tax,  that  principle  had 
already  practically  been  decided  in  the  case  of 
women.  It  was  not  a  new  principle.  They  could 
not  induce  men  to  re-indenture  or  go  back  to  India 
now  that  they  could  get  higher  wages.  That  tax 
did  not  assist  in  any  way  to  influence  their  retiu"n 
to  India.  Was  it  not  a  better  way  to  provide 
them  with  a  free  passage  ?  A\'ith  reference  to  the 
point  made  by  the  hon.  mendjcr  for  Uralazi  (Mr. 
Fawcus)  regarding  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
that  clause  had  been  passed  under  the  Act  of  1913, 
and  it  was  in  the  Immigration  Laws  of  the  Union 
when  the  Provinces  were  separate.  The  only 
relief  the  Government  granted  under  that  Bill 
was  that  the  Indian  ohild  coulil  not  be  penalised 
as  against  any  other  child.  Monogamous  marriages 
were  to  be  allowed,  and  the  children  of  such 
marriages  were  to  be  recognised  also.  That  was 
simply  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  Parliament 
last  year,  though  that  was  not  expressed  in  the 
Courts  of  Natal  as  it  should  have  been  expressed. 
That  was  an  Imperial  question,  urged  Mr.  -Alexander. 
("  No,  no.")  He  was  stating  a  fact  ;  in  other  words 
the  relations  between  that  community  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  may  or  may  not  have 
serious  consequences  in  regard  to  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  He  did  not  say  that  South  Africa 
ought  to  be  asked  to  give  U[)  any  of  their 
rights  or  act  unfairly  as  against  their  own 
brethren,  l)ecause  that  was  an  Imperial  question. 
But  the  Government  was  not  asking  anybody  to 
do  that.  Under  that  measure  no  injustice  was 
done  of  any  kind  to  any  part  of  the  people  of  South 
.Africa,  If  they  could  remove  that  difliculty  and 
friction  from  South  Africa  it  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Did  not  hon.  members  realise  what  a 
great  cost  that  difliculty  had  been  to  the  people 
of  South  Africa  ?  By  passing  the  Bill  the  Imperial 
Cioverninent  would  not  only  be  relieveil  of  a  serious 
embarrassment,  but  South  .\frica  would  be  released 
from  serious  difTicuItics.  Other  demands  might 
ari.se  in  the  future,  but  so  far  as  the  difficulties 
loneerning  us  at  the  prcoenl  moment  and  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  Bill  would  remove  a  con- 
siderable munher  of  difficulties  which  were  a  hin- 
drance to  the  progress  of  the  l^nion.  In  solving 
the  Indian  difficulty  South  .Africa  would  be  benefited 
by  a  very  statesmonlike  solution  of  a  pressimi 
problem.  Let  hon.  inemberH  rise  superior  to  their 
prejudices  and  do  justice  to  every  section  of  thi- 
community  and  assist  tlie  Imperial  Government 
in  a  very  difficult  question,  and  by  so  doing  hon. 
members  would  lie  doing  something  they  would 
he  thankful   for.     (Cheer8). 
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TKliATlNU  INDIAXS  LIKE  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

Mr.  H.  M.  MKYLEH  (Weenen)  said  tliey  liatl 
licarcl  several  iiiipnssioiiect  spceehes  from  hon. 
members  for  Natal,  ami  so  lie  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  to  show  that  all  the  Natal  iiieinbers  were 
not  oi  the  same  oi)inion.  It  was  hardly  to  the 
eivilit  of  some  of  tlie  hon.  members  who  had  spoken 
that  they  shoidd  be  individuals  who  had  wa.\cd 
fat  on  Indian  labour.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
had  always  Ix-en  recognised  as  a  strong  man.  and 
he  had  never  shown  himself  a  weakling  in  dealing 
with  the  Asiatic  question.  The  marriage  ditlioulty 
arose  through  an  error  in  the  Aet passed  by  mutual 
consent  last  year,  and  it  was  otdy  because  legal 
quibbles  hatl  arisen  that  it  was  imperative  to  alter 
the  law.  The  main  dilKculty  was  the  abolition  of 
the  £3  tax.  Here  we  had  a  strong  Minister  who  had 
never  shown  himself  a  pro-Asiatic,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Bill  but  the  carrying  out  of  the 
fimlings  of  a  Commission  which  no  one  hud  accused 
of  being  pro-.Asiatic.  The  Commission,  which 
was  possibly  biased  to  some  extent  against  Asiatics, 
hail  brought  out  findings  wliich  were  embodied 
in  the  Bill,  and  the  Commission  came  to  its  con- 
clusions after  taking  evidence  throughout  the 
Union.  He  felt  rather  flattered  that  the  opinion 
he  expressed  had  been  carried  out  in  the  findings. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  members  for  Ujuvoti  and  Umlazi 
were  a  little  bit  hurt  that  their  evidence  was  not 
acccptetl  as  gospel  by  the  Commission.  He  was 
not  oware  whether  the  hon.  member  for  Vryheid 
gave  evidence,  but  he  had  the  opportimily  of  doing 
so.  The  hon.  member  came  from  a  portion  of 
Natal  from  which  Asiatics  liad  always  been  most 
rigorously  exclucied.  In  fact  it  had  been  said  that 
it  was  ea.sier  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  than  for  an  .\siatic  to  enter  the  Vryheid 
district.  Dill  the  hon.  member  for  Vryheid  mean 
to  say  that  it  was  practicable  that  there  could  be 
a  wholesale  scheme  for  the  repatriation  of  140,000 
persons  1  That  would  be  utterly  impossible.  The 
C!o\'ernment  had  done  the  best  tiling  it  could 
towards  encouraging  repatriation,  and  he  hoped 
u  large  number  of  Inilians  would  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  own  coiuitry. 
By  offering  the.se  opportunities  South  Africa  would 
be  treating  the  Indians  like  human  beings.  .'\ 
good  deal  had  been  saiil  about  the  bona  fides  of 
the  Indian  leaders  and  that  they  would  not  accept 
this  as  a  final  settlement,  but  he  thought  they 
could  trust  the  Minister  to  understanil  how  far 
the  Indian  leailers  were  acting  in  a  bona  fide 
manner.  A  little  bird  had  whispered  tliat  if  this 
settlement  was  arrived  at  the  person  who  was 
regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a  sinister  figure,  but 
wlio  by  other  people  was  regardetl  as  a  cultured 
man  w-ith  high  ideals,  woidd  voluntarily  leave 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Oamlhi  had  proved  himself 
to  be  a  man  who  could  thoroughly  be  trusted. 
Surely  the  hon.  member  for  Umvoti  was  speaking 
under  a  misimilerstanding  when  he  referred  to 
Mr.  Uanilhi  as  an  uncivilised  person.  He  (Mr. 
Meyler)  wondered  if  the  lion,  member  for  Umvoti 
ever  met  .Mr.  dlokhale,  a  gcntlemati  who  could 
make  speeches  which  would  be  an  ornament  to 
this  House.  All  the  Indians  were  not  the  un- 
civilised people  he  foimd  working  on  his  wattle 
estates.  There  was,  contimied  Mr.  Meyler,  a  lot 
of  misunderstanding  as  to  the  operation  of  the  £3 
tax.  This  tax  was  not  being  collected,  and  whether 
the  Bill  went  through  or  not,  no  Government 
would  be  strong  enough  to  collect  it  in  the  future. 
What  was  the  use  of  talking  of  the  efiect  on  the 
native  mind  of  the  abolition  of  the  tax  when  the 
tax  was  no  longer  collected,  and  that  tax  would 
never  be  collected  again  ?  When  the  hon.  member 
for  Durban,  Central  (Sir  D.  Hunter),  who  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity,  gave  evidence  before 
the  Commission,  he  said  "  it  is  never  inopportune 
to  do  the  right  thing.  '  He  intended  to  .support 
the  Bill,  anil  he  hoped  that  hon.  members  would 
recognise  that  there  were  other  things  of  vital 
importance  tliat  still  had  to  be  attended  to.  The 
tax,  he  thought,  was  a  matter  that  should  be  dealt 
with  in  coraraittee.  The  hon.  member  for 
Victoria     Comity     proposed     that     a     referendum 


shoulil  be  taken  in  Natal.  He  (Mr.  Meyler)  was 
not  the  least  bit  afraid  of  a  referendum,  because 
he  knew  the  good  sense  of  the  Natal  people  woulil 
carry  the  Indian  question  to  victory.  The  hon. 
member  for  Victoria  County  and  his  friends  were 
those  who  were  opposeil  to  a  referendum  when  it 
was  suggested  in  Natal  prior  to  Union.  He  (Mr. 
Meyler)  thought  it  was  an  anomaly  to  suggest  that 
they  should  liave  another  refcrentliun  to  deal  with 
this  one  special  point.  He  felt  he  coidd  not  support 
tlie  amendment.  In  condu.sion,  he  said  they  should 
forget  the  darkness  of  last  November,  and  the  terrible 
position  in  which  they  and  tlie  Empire  found 
themselves.  He  thouglil  the  .settlement  should  be 
made,  and  he  considered  they  need  have  no  fear 
that  the  Indians  would  not  carry  out  the  honoiu'able 
understanding. 

tMr.  G.  L.  STK^'TLEK  (Rouxville)  said  he  found 
himself  in  a  tlitliculty.  He  realised  that  the 
people  concerned  in  this  Bill  were  most  undesirable 
to  this  coimtry,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  effect 
of  the  measure  would  be  that  the  Indians  might 
enter  the  country  in  large  numbers.  They  could 
not  allow  the  wives  of  those  alrenil^-  here  to  come 
in.  But  what  was  more,  this  was  not  going  to 
be  the  end  of  the  question,  but  simply  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  which  at  present  was  spreading 
all  over  the  Empire.  By  allowing  these  people 
to  come  in  they  would  do  a  disservice  to  the  whole 
of  the  l^mpirc.  It  might  be  said  that  it  was  imjust 
to  the  Indians  (o  allow  their  wives  and  children 
to  come  in,  but  a  more  imj)ortaiit  question  w-as 
whether  it  was  just  to  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the 
Union  to  allow  them  in.  Indians  squeezed  out 
European  tradesmen,  and  were  a  general  curse 
to  the  country.  He  feared  that  if  the  Bill  was 
passed  a  large  number  of  Asiatics  would  enter  the 
Free  State — and  what  then  ?  he  asked.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  not  possibly  support  the 
measure   before   the   House. 

SPEECH    BY    THE     PRIME    MINISTER. 

The  PRIME  MINISTER  said  that  he  just  wished 
to  clear  up  one  or  two  points  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  course  of  this  debate.  It  was  imnecessary 
for  him  to  enter  into  the  details  and  the  merits  of 
this  measure,  which  had  been  made  quite  clear 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  seemed  to  him, 
however,  that  a  large  number  of  the  hon.  members 
did  not  quite  understand  the  objects  of  this  measure. 
The  hon.  member  for  Rouxville,  for  instance,  had 
referred  to  one  section  of  the  Indian  community, 
whereas  tlie  Bill  dealt  with  an  altogether  different 
section.  He  (the  hon.  member  for  Rouxville) 
had  referred  to  that  section  which  was  quite  free 
and  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Bill  now  before  the  House  had  absolutelj'  nothing 
to  do  with  these  people.  They  w-cre  in  the  country, 
and  remained  liere  wliether  tlii!  Bill  was  passeil 
or  not.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  class  which  had  vested 
rights  here  could  not  be  interfered  witli  anyway. 
The  Bill  only  dealt  with  those  people  who  to-day 
were  not  here  as  free  men — they  were  indentured 
labourers,  the  poorest  class  of  all. 

An  HON.  MEMBER  :  Ves,  and  the  very  wor.st, 
too. 

The  PRIME  MINISTER  said  he  trusted  the 
House  would  deal  with  the  Bill  and  the  princi])le8 
involved  therein  earnestly  and  seriously.  'I'he 
princi]ilcs  concerned  were  by  no  means  superficial. 
He  well  remembered  how  from  the  very  first  they 
hail  expcriencoil  dillicullics  in  the  TransNiial 
concerning  the  Indian  question.  It  had  been  quite 
impossible  for  any  Parliament  to  say  in  an  offhand 
manner.  '"  Put  all  these  people  out  of  the  covmtry, 
we  do  not  want  them  here.'  Only  by  pacing 
millions  of  pounds  in  compensation  could  they  have 
done  anything  like  that,  and  even  then  the  matter 
would  not  have  been  .settled.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  \\'ished  to  ajipoal  to  members  to  ileal 
with  this  Bill  from  the  point  of  liii,'lier  strttcsiimnslii|i 
rather  than  what  they  desired  and  than  what  tlicir 
own  per.sonal  wi.shes  were.  He  knew  that  in  South 
Africo  there  was  a  great  and  strong  feeling  of 
prejudice  against  the  Indians.  But  he  also  knew 
that  the  people  of  South  .Africa  would  believe  him 
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when  he  said  that  lie  liail  always  done  his  utiiiosl 
to  keep  these  Indians  out  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Nor  did  he  rise  in  the  House  to  embrace 
these    people. 

BY     WHOM     CEKATED  V 

Hut  uliiitever  they  did,  whatever  their  leeliiigs 
were,  they  must  be  just  and  fair  toward.s  tlie  Indians. 
When  the  Government  came  to  this  House  with  a 
Bill  such  as  the  present  one,  it  sliould  be  understood 
that  the  Government  had  gone  into  the  matters 
involved  most  carefully,  and  had  gi\-en  all  these 
matters  its  serious  and  careful  consideration.  The 
Government  was  responsible  to  the  House  and  to 
the  people  for  the  measures  it  introduced,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  regard  tliis  Bill  from 
that  point  of  view.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  had  been 
most  disappointing  to  him  was  to  have  listened 
to  the  speeches  of  hon.  members  representing 
Natal  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  It  was  regret- 
table that  these  hon.  members  did  not  feel  the 
matter  so  seriously  when  they  introduced  the 
Indians  into  South  Africa.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  they 
had  felt  their  responsibilities  so  keenly  at  the  time 
they  would  have  consulted  the  rest  of  South  Africa, 
and  to-day  the  country  would  not  have  been  facetl 
with  all  these  difficulties.  (Cheers.)  But  if  to-day 
hon.  members  realised  these  difficulties  so  acutely, 
then  thej-  should  not  forget  tliat  these  difficulties 
were  entirely  the  creation  of  the  people  of  Natal. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Unfortunately  these  Indians  huil 
not  remained  in  Natal  only,  and  to-day  these  people 
were  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 
It  was  unpleasant  having  to  say  this,  but  it  had 
to  be  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  they  had  to  do 
what  was  right  and  fair  towards  South  Africa. 
Whatever  their  prejudices  against  the  Indians,  he 
(General  Botha)  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Alerriman 
that  it  was  their  duty  in  this  House,  as  a  Earlia- 
ment  and  as  a  Government,  to  work  for  peace, 
justice  and  fairness.  (Cheers.)  They  had  to  deal 
with  people  who  were  not  represented  in  this  Hou.se, 
and  whose  presence  in  this  country  was  due  to  the 
action  of  the  people  of  Natal.  Therefore,  he 
hoped  that  hon.  members  from  Natal  would  help 
South  Africa  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  it  had 
been  plai'cd.  And  this  they  could  do  by  supporting 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House.  (Cheers.)  He 
knew  the  hon.  member  for  Braamfonteiii  (Sir 
.\ubre}'  Woolls-Sampson)  was  a  rough-rider,  and 
he  trusted  that  his  rough-riding  would  now  be  in 
the  interests  of  justice  and  fairness — (cheers) — and 
he  was  sure  that  if  the  hon.  member  carefully 
thought  over  the  matter  he  would  give  the  Bill  his 
support,  ."^fter  all  they  had  seen  and  gone  through 
in  this  country,  the  Prime  Minister  went  on,  it 
must  be  quite  clear  that  this  House  had  to  take 
the  responsibility  to  deal  with  matters  as  they 
were  to-day — (hear,  hear) — and  they  should  not  in- 
troduce legislation  wit  ha  view  to  what  was  good  for 
themselvesonly.They  no  longer  stood  by  themselves 
in  four  separate  Provinces,  and  it  was  because 
they  had  to  consider  a  greater  cau.se  that  they 
should  sec  to  it  that,  especially  in  this  matter,  they 
did  not  t'o  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  must  be 
carefiil  lest  they  made  their  difficulties  more  acute 
than  they  were  to-day,  and  more  .serious  than  they 
could  become  if  this  Bill  were  passed.     (Cheers.) 

DRAGGING     IN    THK     NATIVE     QUESTION* 

He  regretted  the  attitude  taken  up  by  some  hon, 
membei-s.  who  had  coupled  the  native  question 
with  this  liHJian  i>robleni.  They  had  no  right  to 
do  so.  (Hear,  liear.)  WhcMi  they  dealt  with 
native  questions,  they  dealt  with  native  questions 
pure  and  simple,  and  they  had  to  deal  with  the 
Indian  problem  in  the  same  spirit  and  on  its  own 
merits.  (Cheers.)  It  was  useless  clragging  in  this 
native  argument,  because  he  wished  to  say  em- 
phatically that  if  there  were  one  subject  of  wliiili 
they  had  every  right  to  be  proud  it  was  this.  Ihiil 
1  hey,  as  a  small  minority,  had  always  eaaily  governi-d 
the  large  native  majority  in  South  Africa.  (Loud 
cheers.)  He  would  like  to  ask  hon.  members 
whether  they  hardly  ever  heard  of  a  native  refusing 


to  pay  his  taxes  ?  The  collector  went  round,  and 
the  natives  came  along  of  their  own  free-will  and 
paid  their  taxes.  He  wondered  whether  any  tax 
collector  would  have  such  an  easy  task  if  sent  to 
a  farming  comnumity  to  collect  taxes  ?  (Laughter.) 
He  held  that  instead  of  this  question  having  been 
dragged  in  in  the  wa.\'  it  had  been  done,  this  country 
had  cause  for  gratification  at  the  obedience  to  the 
law  always  displayed  by  the  native  population. 
(Loud  cheers.)  One  hon.  member  had  stated,  the 
Prime  Minister  went  on,  that  the  effect  of  this  Bill 
would  be  that  a  large  number  of  Indians  would 
settle  in  the  Free  State.  The  hon.  member,  how- 
ever, was  mistaken,  becatise  the  Bill  did  not  deal 
with  the  general  aspect  at  all.  Under  this  measure 
no  such  rights  were  given.  Hon.  members  should 
be  extremely  careful  in  their  statements  lest  they 
should  spread  wrong  impressions  among  the  people. 
The  Indians  who  were  in  Natal  to-day  could  not 
go  to  the  Transvaal  or  to  the  Free  State.  This 
question  had  been  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Immi- 
gration Regulation  Bill  of  last  year.  Hon.  members 
should  be  careful  not  to  spread  the  impression  that 
this  House  was  now  engaged  in  passing  legislation 
giving  the  Indians  the  right  to  go  anywhere  they 
pleased.  This  measure  to  a  certain  extent  only 
gave  a  definition.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  under  the 
.•\et  of  last  year  that  the  women  and  children  had 
come  in.  The  matter  now  before  the  House  was 
a  most  important  one.  and  was  one  bristling  with 
difficulties,  but  they  in  this  House  should  see  to  it, 
and  should  see  to  it  carefully,  that  the  question 
was  put  right. 

MUST     STAND     BY     THE     BILL. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  appealed  to  the 
House  to  deal  with  the  subject  on  its  merits,  and 
he  trusted  that  this  House  would  see  the  Govern- 
ment through.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  wished  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Govenunent  was  bound  to  pass 
this  measure.  "  We  have  introduced  this  Bill 
(said  the  Prime  Minister),  and  we  must  stand  by 
it,  and  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  possibly  drop  it. 
Therefore.  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  House  to  assist 
us  in  getting  this  Bill  on  the  Statute  Book.  I 
know  the  subject  is  an  extremely  thorny  one, 
but  to  anyone  giving  the  matter  his  serious  attention 
it  must  become  clear  that  the  way  proposed  in  the 
Bill  is  the  only  way  to  solve  the  difficulties."  (Hear, 
hear.)  Proceeding,  General  Botha  referred  to 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria 
County  (Mr.  Henwood).  The  hon.  member  was  in 
favour  of  getting  this  cjuestion  referred  to  a  referen- 
dum in  Natal.  But  he  (the  Prime  Minister)  asked, 
did  not  Natal  have  this  lefereniium  1  Then  by  a 
majority  it  was  decided  to  introduce  the  coolies. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  essential  that  a  solution  be 
arrived  at.  They  could  not  have  any  more  strikes 
or  uphea\'als  in  Natal  such  as  they  had  had.  It 
was  impossible  and  impracticable  to  keep  a  standing 
commando  there.  Perhaps  this  Bill  did  not  solve 
the  matter  in  the  way  many  hon.  members  desired 
to  see  it  settled,  but  he  (the  speaker)  held  that  it 
was  the  only  proper  solution.  The  question  of  the 
country  losing  revenue  under  this  Bill  had  also 
been  raised.  To  his  (the  speaker's)  mind,  it  had 
always  been  ditficult  to  reconcile  a  policy  under 
which  one  section  of  the  coramvmity  was  taxed 
differently  to  another  section  in  the  way  this  had 
been  done  in  Natal.  In  conclusion,  the  Prime 
Mintitor  said  he  hoped  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria 
County  would  realise  that  his  amendment  was 
impossible,  as  this  was  a  question  for  which  the 
Union  CJovernment  had  to  a.ssun\e  responsibility. 
What  was  to  be  the  result  of  the  increase  in  the 
Indian  population  ?  The  hon.  member  .said  they 
must  keep  Natal  Indians  in  Natal,  but  that  was 
impossible,  they  would  force  their  way  into  the 
other  provinces  in  due  course.  The  time  would  come 
when  there  would  be  no  room  for  more  Indians  in 
Natal  unless  the  whites  moved  out  to  make  room 
for  them.  They  woulil  not  confine  themselves  to 
working  on  the  plantations  and  sugar  factories, 
they  were  becoming  better  eilucated,  and  had 
higher  ombitions.  They  would  only  stay  at  the 
labour  for  which  they  were  originally  introduced 
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long  enough  to  enable  tlieiu  to  HlAit  in  some  other 
business.  They  were  not  fond  of  the  work  for  which 
the  Indians  were  uricinally  introduced.  The  sons 
of  the  iiidentureil  Indians  were  looking  for  some- 
thing on  a  higher  plane.  How  were  they  going  to 
get  their  desire  T  Th?  only  way  he  could  see  wa.s 
for  the  white  people  to  make  room  for  them  by 
going    out. 

ONLY     PART     OF    THE     DEMANDS. 

It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  whether  an 
injustice  was  being  done  in  connection  with  that 
£S  tax  ;  it  wa->  a  question  of  the  future  of  Natal. 
It  had  been  said  that  there  would  be  peace  if  that 
Hill  were  passed,  but  if  the  Minister  of  Finance 
thought  there  would  be  pence  by  giving  in  to  de- 
mands of  the  Indians  in  that  respect  he  would 
subsequently  find  that  he  was  quite  wrong.  That 
was  only  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  demands 
of  the  Indians.  The  hon.  member  went  on  to 
refer  to  the  petition  of  the  Indians  to  Lord  Crewe, 
in  connection  with  which  he  said  there  were  gross 
slanders  regarding  alleged  ill-treatment  and  degra- 
dation of  the  Indians  by  the  people  of  Natal. 
Those  slanders  were  telegraphed  all  over  the  British 
Empire  and  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  But  they  had  not  the  courage 
to  come  forward  and  substantiate  a  single  item  of 
those  charges.  That  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  £.'}  tax  did  not  originate  in  Natal,  but  in  India, 
and  the  people  in  this  coutitrj'  were  being  ma<le 
tools  of  to  carry  on  the  agitation.  In  the  petition 
they  asked  that  Indians  throughout  the  Empire 
should  have  rights  of  citizenship.  That  meant  that 
h?re  in  this  country  every  Indian  should  have  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  white  people,  and 
if  that  House  granted  them  the  little  point  in  that 
Bill  it  would  encourage  them  to  make  further 
demands.  They  could  easily  afford  to  pay  the  £.3 
tax.  The  question  before  the  House  was  an 
important  one  to  Natal,  and  the  opinion  of  Natal 
should  be  taken  on  the  matter  before  the  House 
passed   such   a   measure. 

tMr.  C.  A.  VAN  NIEKERK  (Boshof)  said  that  the 
£.'!  licence  was  not  a  tax  at  all,  it  was  simply  the 
terms  of  a  contract,  and  he  agreed  that  if  they  gave 
way  on  the  matter  it  would  not  be  accepted  as 
magnanimity,  but  weakness.  In  regard  to  the 
Indian  question  Canada  had  put  her  foot  down, 
and  South  Africa  would  do  well  to  follow  the  same 
course. 

Business  was  suspended  at   6  p.m. 

EVENING     SITTING. 

Business  was  resumed  at  8  p.m. 

Mr.  VAN  NIEKERK  (resuming  his  speech)  said 
the  Indians  would  regard  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  this  Bill  passed,  not  as  an  act  of  generosity, 
b\it  as  an  act  of  weakness.  It  would  simply  mean 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  he  felt  sure  that 
next  year  the  population  of  India  would  claim 
free  entry  to  Natal.  It  was  true  that  many 
Indians  worked  in  the  coal  mines.  He  would 
sooner  see  the  poor  whites  employed  there.  The 
statement  that  it  was  difficult  to  collect  the  £3 
tax  proved  that  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  same  was 
proved  by  the  argument  that  Indians  came  in 
under  forged  permits.  If  this  was  proved  against 
any  individual  they  should  at  once  deport  such  a 
man.  This  country  ha<l  to  be  careful  and  see  to 
it  that  the  people  were  duly  protected — it  was 
merely  a  case  of  self-preservation.  If  this  Bill 
did  not  aim  at  introducing  any  radical  changes, 
why  then  introduce  it  at  all  ?  The  Prime  Minister 
had  asked  the  House  not  to  mix  the  native  question 
up  with  the  Indian  question.  But,  said  the  hon. 
member,  the  Commission  it.sclf  had  brought  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Government.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  native  would  at 
once  ask  why  the  Indian  received  better  treatment 
than   the   native  ! 

NO  BREACH  OF  FAITH. 

He  helfl  there  was  no  (|Ue8tion  of  any  breach 
of   faith.        The    Indians    had    been    brought    here 


understanding  that  they  would  have  to  pay  this 
£3  tax.  Well,  let  them  pay  it  now.  The  great 
danger  was  that  tlie  Indian  women  were  to  be 
admitted.  Eventually  this  country  would  suffer 
from  an  over-population  of  coolies.  He  knew 
the  Government  had  to  cope  with  great  difficulties, 
especially  when  such  agitators  as  Mr.  Gandhi, 
.Mr.  Polak  and  Mr.  Kallenbach  were  about.  These 
peojile  should  have  been  deported,  he  held.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  \'an  Niekerk  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  Bill  be  read  that  day  si.x  months. 

t-Mr.  H.  P.  SERFONTEIN  (Kroonstad)  seconded 
the  amendment,  and  feared  that  the  effect  of  the 
Bill  woukl  be  that  the  Indians  would  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  Free  IState.  The.se  Asiatics,  he  said, 
were  an  imdesirable  element,  and  should  be  kept 
out.  He  could  not  possibly  vote  for  the  Bill,  and 
on('e  they  conceded  anything  at  all,  the  Indian 
community     would     demand     more. 

Mr.  T.  L.  SCHREINER  (Tembuland)  said  he 
spoke  as  one  who  would  rather  that  there  had  never 
been  a  single  Indian  come  to  this  country  to  com- 
|ilicate  the  already  dillictdt  position  in  regard  to 
the  different  races  here.  He  always  held,  however, 
that  we  were  bound  to  treat  the  Indians  who  were 
here,  especially  as  they  were  British  subjects,  with 
fairness  and  with  justice,  and  he  was  still  of  that 
opinion.  He  would  have  imagined  that  anj'  thought- 
ful person  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  contests 
that  had  been  carried  on  in  this  country,  both 
before  and  after  Union,  anybody  who  had  any- 
thing like  a  statesmanlike  mind,  would  have 
rejoiced  that  at  last  there  was  to  be  an  end  to  these 
troubles,  as  a  matter  of  compromi.se.  In  the  Bill 
before  the  House  he  thought  there  was  evidence 
of  a  compromi.se.  Certain  claims  made  by  the 
Indians  and  those  who  supported  them  had  not 
been  satisfied  in  the  Bill,  but  he  was  not  going  to 
speak  about  those,  because  he  was  agreeable  to 
take  the  finding  of  the  Commission.  In  regard  to 
two  or  three  points  on  which  the  Indians  mcide 
certain  claims,  the  Commission  had  made  no 
recommendations.  It  had  been  said  this  afternoon 
that  Indians  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this. 
and  they  only  meant  to  make  it  a  starting  point 
for  further  demands.  They  had  had  a  statement 
read  out  from  the  paper  "  Indian  Opinion  "  a 
short  time  ago,  not  he  believed  coming  from  any 
Indian  in  this  country,  but  what  some  Indians  in 
India  had  been  saying  about  "'  equality  "  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  But  surely  members  of  this  House 
ought  not  to  be  misled  by  that,  when  the  people 
chiefly  concerned ,  as  far  as  he  understood.  Sir. 
Gandhi  and  Mr.  Polak,  expressed  themselves  as 
satisfied  with  this  Bill.  He  took  it  that  the 
Indians  were  satisfied  with  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  and 
so  was  he  also  satisfied  on  their  behalf.  He  had 
more  than  once  brought  up  this  matter  of  the  £3 
tax  since  Union  was  consummated.  With  regard 
to  the  Union  tax — because,  after  all,  that  was  the 
crux  of  the  opposition  made  this  afternoon  to  the 
Bill — he  could  have  understood  the  argument 
raised  if  that  tax  had  been  very  much  higher  than 
it  was,  and  if  it  had  been  an  absolutely  prohibitive 
tax,[becausethcn  the  Indian  rather  than  pay  would, 
he  supposed,  ha%'e  gone.  It  was  made  £3  and  as  a 
result  it  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the 
results  which  they  hoped  for.  Yet  this  was  the 
illogical  position  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  had 
been  declaiming  against  this  Bill  and  the  repeal 
of  the  tax.  They  had  put  it  this  afternoon  as  if, 
should  the  tax  be  removed,  this  country  would  be 
Hooded  with  Indians,  no  more  of  them  would  go 
back  at  all,  and  the  white  man  would  be  ousted 
in  Natal,  and  the  Indian  would  take  his  place. 
That  seemed  to  him  a  ridiculous  ])osition  to  take  up. 
This  might  be  the  position  if  tlmt  tax  had  been 
absolutely  successful,  but  it  had  been  an  inoperative 
tax.  Then  there  was  another  point.  Did  the 
Natal  pcojile  want  all  the  Inilians  to  go  back  ? 
Was  it  not  the  object  of  that  tax  rather  to  saj' 
"  we  will  force  the  Indians  to  be  re-indentured  "  V 
If  they  ha<l  put  on  a  tax  of  £20  the  Indians  would 
have  gone  back.  Only  a  few  years  ago  they  heard 
a  big  outcry  in  Natal  because  the  indenture  system 
•as  to  be  stopped.       Apart  altogether  from  what 
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had  been  proceeding  between  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Imperial  Government,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  repeal  this  tax  at  the 
present    time. 

A     RED     HERRING. 

The  native  question  had  been  introduced  into 
the  discu.ssion.  That  particular  tax,  he  pointed 
out,  was  levied  for  a  particular  reason  on  a  par- 
ticular class  of  people.  What  particular  tax  was 
there  with  regard  to  the  natives  that  was  levied 
for  a  particular  reason,  and  only  applied  to  a  par- 
ticular section  ?  There  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  if  they  repealed  that  tax 
there  would  be  a  clamour  for  the  repeal  of  any 
ordinary  tax.  That  was  a  rod  herring  which  had 
been  drawn  across  the  trail  ;  the  hon  member  for 
Braarafontein  had  got  a  fear  of  the  black  man  on 
the  brain.  They  should  deal  with  the  native 
when  matters  concerning  the  native  cropped  up. 
but  they  should  not  drag  him  in,  like  King  Charles' 
head,  on  every  possible  occasion.  It  was  said  bj-  the 
hon.  member  for  Umlazi  (Mr.  Fawcus)  that  a  good 
many  Indians  had  gone  back  to  India  on  account 
of  that  £3  tax.  Under  the  Bill  at  present  before 
the  House  there  would  be  more  of  them  go  back 
because  of  the  very  wise  provision  the  Government 
had  put  in  section  6  whereby  passages  would  be 
allowed.  He  would  suggest  they  move  on  those 
lines,  and  would  even  urge  giving  them  something. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Why  not  repeal  the  tax  and  give 
them  £3  instead?  He  would  suggest  £.5  to  induce 
them  to  go  back  to  ln<Iia.  Tliere  woul<l  be  no 
question  of  compulsion  ;  it  would  be  perfec-tly 
voluntary  on  their  part.  Proceeding,  the  hon. 
member  said  that  he  thought  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  Natal  did  not  want  all  the  Indians  to 
leave.  They  only  wanted  a  part  of  them  to  go. 
If  they  all  v/ent  he  believed  there  would  be  an 
outcry  for  tropical  natives,  or  somebody  worse 
than  the  Indians,  to  fill  their  places. 

A     WRONG     I'RINCIPLK. 

In  respect  of  the  referendum,  Mr.  Schreiner  said 
he  was  in  Natal  when  the  strike  took  place  and  «as 
astonished  at  the  immense  number  of  the  Indian 
people  there;  that  made  liirn  more  wishful  than 
ever  he  had  been  before  that  this  experiment  had 
never  been  tried,  and  that  those  people  had  nevei- 
been  brought  into  the  country.  But  they  had 
their  duty  to  perform,  and  if  they  could  put  induce- 
ments before  those  people  to  go  ba<'k  to  India,  he 
thought  they  should  do  so.  When  they  said  leave 
that  matter  to  Natal,  he  objected  to  that  because 
if  they  followed  tho.se  lines  they  would  never  be  a 
Union.  If  they  were  to  allow  that  referendum  to 
take  place  in  Natal  he  believed  it  would  be  a  wrong 
princif)l('.  because  there  would  be  any  amount  of 
other  questions  referring  to  other  Provinces  which 
they  would  be  calleil  upon  to  <leal  with  in  u  similar 
way,  and  then  the  sooner  they  tore  up  the  .Act  of 
Union  and  went  in  for  federation,  the  better  it 
would  be.  He  was  always  in  favour  of  fetieration. 
but  he  had  accepted  unification,  and  they  ought  to 
act  u]i  to  it.  Therefore  they  could  not  leave  that 
important  matter  to  Natal.  His  influence  woulil 
go  in  sup[)ort  of  the  Government,  for  he  thought 
the  country  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  conducted  the  negotiations  in 
connection  with  that  difficult  matter  to  that  point 
that  they  hail  brought  before  the  House  a  Bill 
which  would  not  increase  the  danger  in  any  wa\' 
from  Asiatics  or  Indians  in  the  country.  He  looke<l 
upon  it  as  a  compromise  amidst  conflicting  iilens. 
and  though  he  sympathised  with  the  people  of 
Natal,  who  were  suffering  from  the  fruits  of  their 
own  doings,  those  difficulties  ought  not  to  make 
them  imjiist.  They  must  try  whnt  they  could 
do  to  induce  the  Indians  to  go  bm'k  to  India. 

IN     A     DILEMMA. 

Mr.  \\'.  F.  CL.AYTON  (Zululand)  said  he  wa.s  on 
the  horns  of  atlilemma.  If  the  Minister  luul  divided 
the  Bill  into  two  parts  he  i nuld  have  .satisfied  his 
conscience.  He  was  quite  willing  to  agree  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Bill  whi<'h  endcavotn'ed  lo  remove 


disabilities  from  those  Indians  who  were  free  to 
live  within  the  borders  of  the  Union,  but  not  to 
the  proposition  that  they  should  do  an  injustice 
to  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  community — 
the  white  population  of  Natal.  When  they  con- 
sidered such  an  important  subject  as  that  before 
the  House  they  should  consider  it  on  broad  lines 
and  try  to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  those 
who  were  under  a  tlisability  in  the  matter.  The 
hon.  member  for  Victoria  County  had  briefly 
sketched  the  incidents  leading  to  the  position  of 
affairs  at  the  present  time.  He  (Mr.  Clayton)  wanted 
to  say  that  the  Indians  in  Natal  might  be  roughly 
divided  into  tlu-ee  classes.  The  first,  the  -Asiatic, 
or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  the  Arab,  was  a  man 
who  came  there  of  his  own  accord  to  trade  with  the 
native  population,  and  who  had  since  taken  away 
the  whole  of  the  small  whites'  store-keeping  trade 
in  the  country  and  much  of  the  native  trade.  That 
class  was  strongly  represented  in  the  Peninsula  here. 
The  second  class,  the  majority  of  the  Indian 
population  in  Natal,  were  free  to  leave  or  go  where 
they  liked  in  the  Province  or  engage  themselves 
in  any  pursuit  they  pleased.  As  a  matter  of  fa^'t 
they  were  entering  into  a  wider  sphere  of  occupation 
than  would  have  been  believed  to  be  possible  wlien 
they  came  into  the  country.  In  the  third  class 
which  i-ame  imder  the  operation  of  Act  17  of  189.5. 
and  upon  whom  was  laid  the  burden  of  either 
going  back  to  India  or  re-indenturing  and  thus 
remaining  outside  of  colonisation,  and  were  called 
upon   to  pay  the  £3  per  annum  tax. 

NOT     AN     UNJUST     TAX. 

He  hoped  hon.  members  would  not  confuse  these 
classes  when  dealing  witli  the  question.  He 
maintained  tlmt  on  the  main  body  of  Indians  in 
Natal  this  £3  tax  which  it  was  now  proposed 
should  be  removed  constituted  no  burden,  but  on 
that  portion  only  which  hail  come  out  knowing 
full  well  that  unless  they  reindentured  themselves 
or  returned  to  India  they  would  have  to  pay  that 
tax.  He  would  like  the  House  to  consider  the 
groimds  upon  whii-h  the  Commission  based  their 
reasons  for  renio\'ing  the  tax.  They  recommended 
it  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  was  that  the  Act  was 
inoperative  ;  another  was  that  the  tax  was  imposed 
upon  a  minority  which  would  be  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  tho.se  who  had  come  into  Natal 
within  recent  times.  Witli  regard  to  the  first 
objection,  he  had  figures  to  show  that  the  tax 
accomplished  wliat  it  was  intended  to  do.  The 
.Act  was  pas.scd  in  IS9.1  owing  to  the  fact  that 
certain  Indians  were  theit  not  indentured,  and  as 
the  tax  was  not  made  retrospective  it  became 
operative  in  l!K)l.  It  would  then  be  seen  that  the 
.Act.  as  .soon  as  it  came  into  force,  had  an  im- 
mediate effect.  The  figures  of  those  retvn-ning  to 
India  in  ISim  were  415  ;  in  ISflf).  2!I6  :  in  1807.  418  ; 
in  |8>>.S.  l.S8:in  IS!)!t.  .')<I3  :  in  HIOII.  448  ;  in  1901.639. 
Th'-n  the  .\rl  came  into  force  ii^  I9((:i.  when  1,482 
retin-ned  to  India,  thus  showing  the  effect  which 
that  tax  had  upon  the  Indians  who  had  scrveil 
their  term  of  indenture.  In  19113  the  number  was 
2.029;  in  1904.  1.672;  in  190.').  2.078;  in  1906. 
3.939;  in  1907.  3,484;  and  in  the  following  year, 
accordiii).'  to  the  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
out  of  7.73.")  who  had  completed  their  indentures. 
3,989  returned  to  India,  those  who  were  left,  of 
course,  taking  up  thtir  licences.  In  1909  the 
lunnlx'r  rose  to  4,89.>.  Who,  he  asked.  wouUl  say 
that  the  tax  was  inoperative  ?  Rather,  liad  it  not 
served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  imposed  ? 
The  true  rea.son  was  that  the  tax  had  not  been 
collected  of  late.  If  that  ha<l  been  properly  done 
there  was  no  doul)t  but  what  the  same  proportion 
of  Indians  would  have  left  Natal  as  in  the  previous 
years.  lie  thought  that  dispo.sed  of  the  first 
reason  given  by  the  Commission  for  the  abolition 
of  the  tax.  In  regard  lo  the  oilier  point,  that  tlie 
tax  was  plai'cd  upon  a  small  portion  of  the  Indian 
population,  the  ijuestion  miiiht  be  asked;  Why 
was  it  |)laced  upon  that  small  proportion  end  wts 
it  not  an  injustice  done  (o  that  minority*  They 
found  that  thest>  Indians  had  been  taking  up 
occupations  in  the  lountrv  instcail  of  returning  to 
India. 
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Mr.  P.  DUXCAiN  (Forilbburg)  :  Why  didn  t  yuu 
stop  bringing  tliem  in  ? 

Mr.  CLAYTON'  (continuing)  said  that  a  depu- 
tation went  to  India  prior  to  1805  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  Indian  (iovernment  witli  regard 
to  the  return  of  its  subjects.  The  idea  was  that 
the  men  should  either  work  or  go  back  and  not 
settle  down  in  Natal.  Nothing,  however,  came 
of  the  deputation,  and  in  1895  tlie  Act  wu.s  |)assed. 
Tlie  Natal  Parliament,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
do  an  injustice  to  those  who  hail  been  in  Natal 
prior  to  the  passing  of  tlie  Act,  and  these  were 
allowed  to  remain  witliout  any  disabilities,  because 
they  had  been  called  to  Natal,  but  from  tliat  time 
forward  the  Government  was  resolved  tliat  tliose 
wljo  came  sliould  be  placed  imdcr  the  disability 
of  paying  the  tax,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  these 
(jeople  knew  perfcitly  well  under  what  conditions 
they  came  to  this  country.  Pf-rsoiially,  he  iniglit 
say  that  of  all  those  who  liad  pas.sed  tlirougli  his 
employ  he  had  never  heard  a  man  dispute  the 
terras  of  his  contract.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not 
think  that  any  Indian  desired  to  remain  in  the 
country  but  that  lie  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  would  go  back  to  India,  and  in  asking  that 
tliis  tax  should  be  removed  an  act  of  injustice 
was  being  done  to  Xatal.  There  was  a  very  strong 
feeling  in  the  northern  parts  of  Natal  tliat  the 
country  should  not  be  ovcrrim  by  Inilians.  At  a 
recent  agricultural  conference  two  resolutions  were 
passed.  The  first  related  to  the  undesirability  of 
having  a  permanent  Indian  population  and  the 
.second  to  the  desirability  of  retaining  the  present 
tax  of  £3  per  head. 

FOLLOWING      THE      INDIANS'      EXAMPLK. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Indian  strike  he 
(Mr.  Clayton)  had  heard  natives  working  in  his  own 
fields  saying  that  if  they  could  not  get  wliat  they 
wanted  they  would  have  to  strike  as  the  Indians 
had  done.  The  le.sson  of  the  Rand  strike,  followed 
by  the  Indian  strike,  woukl  make  it  strange  if  on 
some  otlier  rpiestions  there  might  not  be  )iassive 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  native  population. 
That  was  a  fear  which  had  been  expressed  and  made 
by  public  men  in  Natal,  and  tliat  was  wliat  liad 
pa.s.sed  in  his  own  mind  when  he  thouglit  of  their 
passing  such  a  Bill  as  that.  The  Bill  was  not  going 
to  be  final,  and  would  be  a  sort  of  stepping  stone 
to  civil  equality  and  the  franchi.se.  It  might  be 
contended  that  Natal  was  to  blame  for  having 
brought  the.se  Indians  to  South  Africa.  In  1874, 
when  the  secontl  importations  had  been  instituted, 
it  was  on  account  of  the  drifting  away  of  their 
native  labour  to  the  diamond  fields  of  the  Cape. 
Since  then  they  had  had  that  drifting  of  their 
native  population  to  the  goldfiekls  of  the  Union. 
If  they  (the  Natal  people)  had  been  selfish,  it  liad 
been  for  their  own  preservation  and  to  do  .some- 
thing for  their  living  and  for  their  work.  The 
question  had  been  raised  about  these  Indians 
being  British  subjects.  How  would  that  view  be 
dealt  with,  he  asked,  if  they  were  to  send  100.000 
of  their  native  subjects  to  live  in  India  free  to  do 
what  and  to  go  where  they  pleased  ?  The  desire 
not  to  embarrass  the  Britisli  Govcinment  at  the 
present  time  was  a  point  which  appealed  lo  him, 
but  in  reply  to  the  right  hon.  member  for  Victoria 
West  (Mr.  Merriman)  he  would  say,  suppo.se  that 
a  thou.sand  Indians  were  shipped  and  arrived  at 
the  Cape.  Would  the  hon,  member  say  tliat  they 
would  receive  them  with  open  arms  and  make  them 
their  fellow  subjects  ?  In  Natal  they  had  gone  into 
the  mire  and  they  did  not  want  to  go  deeper  into 
it.  They  did  not  want  a  proposition  which  would 
make  them  sink  deeper  into  the  mire.  Referring 
to  what  the  Minister  had  said,  tlie  hon.  member 
said  that,  as  an  employer  of  Indians  and  as  one  who 
came  into  contact  with  very  many  employers  of 
Indians,  effect  had  been  given  to  the  law  and  the 
Protector  of  Intlians  had  insisted  over  and  oxer 
again  that  they  shoulrl  pro\  ide  for  the  payment  af 
arrears  of  the  £.'J  licence  by  instalments.  Every 
endeavour  had  been  made  to  see  that  the  law  was 
broueht  into  operation.  No  man  was  going  to 
run  his  head  into  n  noose  for  the  sake  of  a  few  men 


wlio  lioil  not  paid  the  licence.  The  case  had  been 
prejudiced,  as  he  had  said,  by  the  non-collection 
of  the  licences  in  the  past,  in  the  days  since  Union. 
As  to  what  the  hon.  member  for  Weenen  (Mr. 
Meyler)  IhuI  said  about  wnxiiig  fat  on  Indian  labour 
the  hon.  mcmlx-r  for  Victoria  County  (.Mr.  Henwood) 
had  never,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  an  Indian  in  liis 
employ,  so  that  it  coukl  not  be  said  that  the  lion. 
member  waxed  fat  on  Indian  labour,  nor  could  it 
be  said  of  llie  other  lion,  iiicmbers  to  wlioiii  he 
(Mr.  Meyler)  hail  alluded.  Continuing,  Mr.  Clayton 
said  that  they  believed  that  they  represented 
public  opinion  in  Natal  on  that  matter,  and  that 
the  colonists  of  Natal  were  opjjosetl  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Indians  within  the  borders  of  Natal 
as  colonists.  The  hon.  member  for  Germiston 
(Mr.  (^haplln)  had  inquired  what  was  the  use  of 
keeping  that  on.  It  was  costing  the  employers  of 
Xatal  just  as  much  having  that  indentured  labour 
as  if  these  men  were  free  men,  but  the  difference 
was  that  if  they  became  free  men  they  might  not 
return,  but  settle  on  the  land.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  tax.  and  a  man  must  return  after 
he  had  served  his  period.  He  knew  that  the 
Immigration  Board  had  sent  a  telegram  that  tliey 
agreed  to  the  abolition  of  the  £3  licence  for  the 
purpose  of  not  embarrassing  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Their  first  duty  in  South  Africa,  said  the 
hon.  member,  was  to  them.selve.s — (Ministerial 
cheers) — and  they  had  a  right  to  protect  themselves, 
so  tliat  those  who  came  into  the  country  knowing 
that  they  would  have  to  pay.  and  were  now  serving 
out  their  periods  of  indenture,  might  finish  their 
time  and  might  be  compelled  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  their  contract  under  which  they  had  come  to 
South  Africa.  Knowing  how  the  unenlightened 
native  and  Indian  would  regard  that  measure 
as  yielding  to  force,  he  must  oppose  its  second 
reading. 

A  BLESSING  OF  UNION. 

Mr,  T.  BOYDELL  (Durban,  Greyville)  said  that 
he  took  exception  to  the  remark  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Zululand,  that  he  was  speaking  for  the  people  of 
Natal.  That  was  not  so,  because  he  was  only  speak- 
ing for  the  people  who  had  brought  the  Indians 
into  the  country,  and  who  were  exploiting  them  for 
theii'  own  ends.  It  was  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
various  Natal  members  who  opposed  the  measure 
on  the  ground  that  the  abolition  of  the  £3  tax  was 
going  to  flood  the  Province  witli  free  labourers, 
and  that  that  would  be  bad  for  the  white  com- 
munity. From  what  they  had  said  one  would  have 
thought  that  they  had  stood  up  on  platforms  and 
advocated  that  these  men  should  not  be  allowed  to 
land.  He  (Mr.  Boydell)  had  been  connected  for  some 
years  with  an  agitation  which  had  for  its  object  the 
prevention  of  these  Indians  being  allowed  to  land 
in  the  country,  and  being  exploited  for  industries 
which  Natal  could  very  well  have  done  without. 
The.se  were  the  men  who  hatl  spoken  in  that  House 
whom  he  (Mr.  Boydell)  and  his  friends  had  liad  to 
fight.  One  of  the  blessings  in  Union  so  far  as  Natal 
was  concerned  was  the  fact  that  the  Union  CJovem- 
ment  put  a  stop  to  the  further  importation  of 
indentured  Indian  labour,  and  those  men  wlio  had 
spoken  in  the  House  had  waxed  rich  on  the  labour 
of  these  Indians.  What  had  Natal  got  after  all  t 
They  had  got  135,000  Indians  against  On, 000  Euro- 
peans. They  hod  a  sugar  industry  which  had  they 
never  seen  it  they  would  have  licen  better  off  to 
the  tune  of  half  a  million  a  year.  He  admitted  that 
this  was  a  problem  that  bristled  with  difficulties, 
but  let  not  the  Minister  imagine  that  this  was  a 
final  settlement.  They  were  only  starting  with  it. 
If  they  had  to  deal  with  it  properly  they  would 
have  to  deal  with  it  on  more  radical  lines.  But 
happenings  during  the  last  twelve  months,  the 
sacrifices  by  the  Indian  community,  and  bloodshed 
hafl  forced  the  Minister  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
Indian  problem.  Incidentally  he  pointed  out  that 
the  trouble  in  Natal  in  the  past  had  been  that  the 
balance  of  political  power  had  been  held  by  the 
country  party.  He  pointed  out  that  all  the  members 
of  the  last  Government  in  Natal  were  elected  by 
2,000  votes  altogether,  whereas  the  hon.  member 
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tor  Roode(joort,  who  was  then  the  junior  jueiubfi- 
for  Durban,  got  2,000  votes  himself.  Most  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  they  could  not  disagree  with  on 
principle.  They  had  got  the  question  of  the  £3  tax, 
and  they  had  also  got  the  very  important  clause 
which  had  not  been  sufficiently  touched  upon 
except  by  the  hon.  membei'  for  Tembuland,  viz., 
clause  6,  which  provided  for  free  passages  not  only 
to  indentured  Indians,  but,  he  took  it,  to  all  Indians 
in  Natal.  That  was  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  was  not  by  a  long  way  a  big  enough  step. 
The  indentured  Indians  in  Natal  had  had  their 
passes  on  the  determination  of  their  indenttu'es,  or, 
if  they  liked  to  reindenture,  any  Indian,  no  matter 
how  long  he  might  have  been  in  the  country,  could 
have  a  free  pass.  With  that  part  of  the  clause  they 
were  in  agreement,  but  he  hoped  to  move  an 
amendment  so  as  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this 
clause  m  order  that  the  Government  miglit  deal  with 
this  problem  in  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  dealt 
with.  That  was  why  he  would  not  be  altogether 
against  a  referendum  of  the  people  in  Natal  if  it 
were  put  on  a  wide  basis  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
deal  with  the  problem  as  a  whole.  They  must 
remember  that  in  removing  the  disabilities  of  one 
section  of  the  community  tliey  should  not  create 
additional  disabilities  upon  another  section.  They 
had  got  to  take  care  that  in  doing  justice  to  one 
section  they  did  not  inflict  an  injustice  on  another 
section. 

AN  INEFFECTIVE  TAX. 

With  regard  to  the  £3  tax,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  in  the  past  had  attached  very  great  importance 
to  this  tax,  whether  it  was  on  or  off.  As  had  been 
shown  in  this  House,  it  had  been  largely  ineffective. 
The  authorities  had  not  been  able  to  collect  it  in 
the  past,  and  he  did  not  suppose  that,  if  it  were 
retained,  they  would  be  able  to  collect  it  in  the 
future.  The  hon.  member  for  Zululand  had  quoted 
some  figures  showing  the  effect  whicli  this  tax  had 
had  in  making  Indians  return  to  In<lia.  As  far  as 
they  went,  those  figures  were  quite  coi'rect,  but  they 
did  not  go  far  enough.  It  would  be  foimd  that  the 
ntunber  of  Indians  who  returned  to  India  or  went 
back  into  indenture  very  largely  depended  upon  the 
degree  of  prosperity  or  depression  in  the  country. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  would  find  that  when  Natal  was 
going  through  a  period  of  depression  the  number 
of  Indians  who  returned  to  India  w-ent  up  con- 
siderably. If  the  hon.  membei'  for  Zululand  had 
not  stopped  at  the  year  1908.  he  would  have  seen 
how,  when  there  was  a  revival  of  trade,  thenvimber 
of  Indians  who  returned  to  India  fell  in  a  very 
marked  fashion.  In  1008  the  rumiber  who  returned 
was  4.68.5,  but  in  1909,  when  things  started  to  get 
a  little  bit  better,  the  number  who  returned  fell  to 
3,614,  and  the  figures  foi'  tlie  next  few  years  were 
asfollows:  1910.3,199:  1911,2,630;  1912,1.409: 
1913,  1,700.  He  would  like  to  give  the  House  the 
number  of  Indians  who  were  liable  to  this  tax  in 
1912,  the  number  who  paid  the  tax,  and  the  number 
of  prosecutions  under  the  tax.  This  fax,  to  his  mind, 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  blind,  throwing 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  population  of  Natal,  who 
were  agitating  for  the  stoppage  of  further  im|)orta- 
tion  into  Natal.  This  was  a  ease  of  the  chickens 
coming  home  to  roost.  In  1912,  out  of  a  total 
number  of  free  Indians  of  46.000.  the  number  liable 
to  this  tax  was  10.206.  and  the  number  who  paiil 
the  tax  was  1..594.  The  Government  collected 
£4,782  from  the  men,  whereas  they  should  have 
collected  £30.600  if  they  had  all  paid  the  tax.  The 
number  of  women  liable  was  .5,089,  and  the  number 
who  actually  paid  the  tax  was  41. 

THE  GREAT  WEAKNESS. 

The  Government  collected  about  £123  out  of 
£15,207.  -An  hon.  member  asked  why  didn't  the 
Government  collect  this  tax.  He  (Mr.  Boydell) 
would  like  to  refer  him  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Harr\- 
Escombe  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Act  of 
189.1.  They  could  take  civil  proceedings  for  non- 
payment oif  the  tax,  but  they  could  not  put  the 
Indian  into  gaol  for  non-payment.     In   1912  341 


liitlians  were  prosecuted  for  non-ijayment  of  the 
tax,  but  they  did  not  pay  after  all,  and  90  of  them 
were  proseciited  to  show  cause  why  they  did  not 
pay.  Seven  of  that  luunber  were  put  in  prison, 
not  for  non-payment  of  the  tax  in  the  first  place, 
hut  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
C'oiu't  to  pay  so  much  a  month.  There  was  the 
weakness  of  the  whole  thing,  and  the  people  of 
Natal  accepted  that  as  a  solution  when  it  was 
only  dust  thrown  into  their  eyes,  and  the  sooner 
the  people  realised  that  whether  the  tax  was  on  or 
off  it  made  no  difference  in  the  general  movements 
of  the  Indian  population,  the  sooner  would  they  find 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  With  regard  to  repatria- 
tion, said  Mr.  Boydell.  when  the  hon.  members  for 
Victoiia  County,  for  Berea.  and  for  Zululand  all 
professed  a  great  interest  with  the  white  community 
of  Natal,  and  he  thought  they  should  support  an 
amendment  to  ask  the  Government  to  inaugurate 
a  scheme  which  would  include  the  assistance  of  all 
parties  concerned,  the  Indian  Government,  the 
Indian  community  of  Natal,  the  Home  Government 
and  the  South  .African  Government,  to  see  if  they 
could  not  put  their  heads  together  to  enable  them 
to  repatriate  large  luunbers  of  the  Indians  and  give 
them  sufficient  inducement  to  go  back  to  India. 
They  would  be  quite  willing  to  take  advantage  of  it, 

Mr.  J.  HENDERSON  (Durban,  Berea):  We 
must  hear  the  sclieme. 

Mr.  BOYDELL  said  it  was  not  the  place  to  lay 
down  any  cut  and  dried  scheme,  but  he  thought 
one  on  the  lines  he  had  suggested  would  serve  the 
purpose.  He  had  had  many  talks  with  Indians  in 
Natal.  One  had  told  him  that  he  had  been  there 
twenty-one  years.  He  was  a  man  holding  a  high 
position,  and  was  very  well  educated.  His  social 
standing  was  equal  to  any  white,  and  he  said  that 
if  the  Government  would  offer  him  £.50  to  take  his 
wife  and  family  back  to  India  he  would  be  prepared 
to  go  to-morrow.  Ho  (Mr.  Boydell)  did  not  think  he 
was  any  exception  to  the  rule.  A  large  number  of 
them  agreed  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  they 
could  go  back  to  India  and  some  monetary  com- 
pensation. That  would  be  more  acceptable  than 
patchwork  schemes. 

POLITICAL  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS. 

It  had  been  said  that  Indians  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  got  full  political  and  civil  rights. 
Well,  it  would  be  difficult  to  stop  any  commimity 
advancing  in  knowledge  when  there  was  latent 
capacity  on  their  part  to  learn  and  to  adapt  them- 
selves quickly  to  the  highest  educational  standards. 
If  they  were  taxpayers  and  equal  to  other  citizens 
of  the  country  educationally  it  was  difficult  in 
theory  to  deny  them  full  civil  and  political  rights, 
however  disastrous  that  might  be.  There  were 
.50,000  male  Indians  in  Natal,  free  and  indentured, 
27.000  women  and  ,58.000  children,  making  a  total 
of  135,000  in  all.  .Against  those  50,000  men  there 
were  only  30,000  male  adult  Europeans.  There  was 
a  majority  already  of  20,000  male  adult  Indians 
in  Natal  as  compared  with  the  white  male  popula- 
tion, and  whilst  the  Indian  popiilation  was  increas- 
ing year  by  year  by  leaps  and  boimds,  the  white 
male  adult  population  of  Natal  had  gone  down  by 
no  less  than  4,000  since  the  previous  census.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  something  like  200  white 
tailors  employed,  and  very  few  Indians,  in  Durban. 
To-day  they  could  not  find  more  than  60  white 
tailors  there,  but  they  would  find  between  200  and 
,300  Indian  tailors.  Many  of  those  60  white  tailors 
could  not  possibly  compete  with  the  Indian  tailors 
owing  to  the  low  standard  of  living  amongst  the 
Indians.  In  the  frenchpolishing  trade  the  white 
men  got  14s.  a  day  and  the  Inilian  £3  to  £5  a  month. 
Ten  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  french  i)olishing 
in  Natal  was  done  by  whiles,  but  to-day  it  was 
done  by  Indians.  The  same  applied  in  the  upholster- 
ing trade,  and  in  the  painting  and  tinsmithing 
bu»ines.ses  again  the  Indian  was  ousting  the  white 
man  out  of  the  country  altogether.  The  trade  had 
increa.sed  tremendously  in  Natal,  and  that  increase 
had  been  mmle  possible  by  absorbing  more  Indians 
and  KaflRrs  and  doing  with  fewer  poor  whites.  The 
position  OS  regards  Natnl  wos  indeed  a  serious  one 
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W'e  IkwI  citlHT  got  to  save  our  sugar  industries  or 
lo  (iave  Xatal.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  position  was 
ijuite  simple  ;  tliey  hmi  got  to  save  a  few  iii<iustries 
whieli  had  been  worked  by  Indian  labour  or  to 
save  the  white  |)opulution  of  tliat  Province,  and  it 
rested  with  tlint  House  to  say  wliat  they  were 
going  to  do.  He  did  not  doubt  but  what  the  Bill 
was  an  honest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Minister 
to  settle  the  question,  but  to  his  (the  speakers) 
minil  it  was  only  a  step  towards  a  settlement.  He 
liad  an  amendment  to  move,  although  it  was 
ditlicult  to  oppose  a  Hill  while  agreeing  with  its 
Muiin  principle.  Much  had  Iwen  said  about  the 
Indian  being  fully  aware  of  the  contract  he  was 
entering  into  when  coming  to  this  country,  but  from 
reliable  evidence  they  were  told  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  but  that  they  were  more  or  less  hustled 
into  accepting  the  terms.  His  amendment  was  : 
"  That  legislation  modifying  the  present  laws 
relating  to  Indians  in  Natal  should  contain  pro- 
visions definitely  prohibiting  any  further  importa- 
tion of  indentured  Indians  or  other  labour  to  Natal  ; 
and  the  Government  should  take  into  consideration 
the  advisability  of  providing  inducements,  including 
monetary  compensation,  to  members  of  the  present 
Indian  po|)ulation  of  Xatal  to  return  to  India." 
They  wanted  the  Minister,  when  replj'ing.  to  give  a 
categorical  assurance  that  something  on  these  lines 
woidd  be  done,  but  something  that  would  be  fair 
to  the  Indians  themselves.  He  thought  an  attempt 
should  lie  made  to  settle  them  down  in  their  own 
coimtry.  even  if  they  had  to  pension  them  off  for 
life.  That  «as  a  view  held  by  the  majority  of 
people  in  Natal — that  some  inducement  should 
be  held  out  to  thcni  to  go  back  again  to  their  own 
cotmtry.  He  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the 
In<lian  Government  would,  if  asked,  place  land  at 
the  ilLsposal  of  these  men.  He  thought  a  gift  of 
money  here  and  land  in  India  would  induce  them 
to  return. 

A   NARROW  KSCAPE. 


Will  the  h( 


member  read  his 


.Mr.  SPEAKER 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  BOYDELL  again  read  it. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  No,  no.  that  is  expenditure — 
monetary  contribution. 

Mr.  BOYDELL  :  It  is  only  asking  the  Govern- 
ment  

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  If  that  is  (tarried,  it  means 
that  the  Government  must  introduce  legislation 
incurring  expenditure. 

Mr.  BOYDELL  :  No.  it  is  only  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  advisability. 

Mr.  SPE.AKER  :   Let  me  look  at  the  amenilment. 

Mr.  SPE.\KER  having  read  out  the  amendment, 
asked  who  seconded  it. 

Mr.  C.  H.  HAGG.\R  (Roodepoorl)  seconded  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  W.  F.  CLAYTON  (Zululand)  said  tliat  he 
desired  to  make  a  personal  explaiuition. 

Mr.  SPE.AKER  :  Yes  :  with  the  leave  of  the 
Hou.se. 

Mr.  CLAYTON  thereupon  said  that  at  the  end 
of  his  speech  he  had  misquoted  a  telegram,  and  he 
had  not  read  the  word  "  not  "  which  appeared 
therein.  The  resolution  which  had  been  unanimously 
passeil  was  that  the  Hoard  approved  of  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  not  giving  way  to  pressure, 
etc. 

Mr.  C.  H.  HAGtiAR  (Roodepoort)  said  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Durban,  Greyville  (Mr.  Boydell). 
luwl  suggested  two  alternatives,  but  he  thought 
that  both  could  be  carried  out.  The  leaders  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  Natal  had  told  the  Commission 
in  190H  that  they  could  grow  sugar  in  Natal  at  a 
profit  by  using  white  labour,  if  they  could  only 
secure  conditions  similar  to  those  in  Australia. 
The  sooner  the  Government  looked  in  that  direction 
the  better  it  would  be  for  all.  He  thought  that  tlie 
hon.  member  for  Zululand  (Mr.  Clayton)  would 
agree  that  Natal  had  always  been  more  than  just 
to  the  planters,  and  now  under  Union  the  Natal 


planters  were  trcatetl  with  more  generosit\'.  Hat-1 
the  planters  taken  advantage  of  their  oppoitunity 
or  had  they  turned  their  face  in  another  direction, 
and  had  they  not,  in  spite  of  a  large  quantity  of 
Indian  labour  available  in  Natal,  gone  to  India  for 
another  suppl\'  ?  Did  the  hon.  member  remember 
what  had  been  tlone  at  the  end  of  lilHl  or  the 
beginning  of  I'.Ul.  wlicn  allotments  had  bi-en  cut 
up  and  Indians  settled  there  as  a  bait  to  the  people 
of  India,  but  they  had  not  taken  the  bait  and  the 
people  had  not  lome.  Hedidnot  understand  the  hon. 
member's  jeremiad  about  land  being  cut  up  an<l 
using  the  white  man.  He  (Mr.  Hnggar)  had  found 
that  it  was  not  the  white  man  who  was  required 
there,  for  when  white  men  had  been  unemployed 
he  had  tried  to  get  them  to  cut  cane  in  the  sugar 
fields,  bvit  not  n  single  one  was  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  hon.  member  proceeded  to  quote  from  what 
Col.  Wyl'i"  ''"d  said  in  the  Natal  Parliament  that 
they  had  laid  down  a  law  that  no  Indian  should 
work  unless  he  had  paid  his  licence,  and  that  no 
man  could  employ  him  until  the  licence  had  been 
paid  :  that  the  licence'  was  payable  through  hi.5 
wife  and  chililrcn,  and  that  it  had  never  been 
intended  that  the  wife  slumid  ]>a>'. 

RIJAL    HLACK    PERIL   OF   SOITH   AFRICA. 

He  regarded  this  as  the  real  black  peril  of  South 
Africa.  It  was  an  economic  menace  whether  it  was 
a  social  menace  or  not,  and  anything  that  the 
(Jovernment  did  in  the  way  of  limiting  or  destroying 
the  evil  he  would  be  prcpari'd  to  su|>port.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  Government  had  not  gone  further 
than  it  had  done,  and  said  that  ".">  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  Natal  would  be  prepared  to  support  any 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  (Government  to  send 
the  Indians  out  of  Natal.  He  then  referred  to  a 
tour  which  he  made  in  Natal  with  another  gentle- 
man, and  said  at  every  centre  where  they  held  a 
meeting  on  this  question  they  carried  a  resolution 
unanimou.sly  in  favour  of  stopping  Indian  immi- 
gration. 

At  this  point 

Mr.  SPE.AKER  intervened  and  said  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Durban.  Greyville,  had  moved  an 
amendment  which  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
superseding  amendment  to  the  .oecond  reading  of 
the  Bill,  and  it  stated  that  legislation  shoidd  be 
introduced  prohibiting  the  importation  of  inden- 
tured Indian  labour.  He  thought  that  that  was  the 
law  now. 

Mr.  F.  H.  P.  CRESWELL  (Jeppe)  :    No,  sir. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  That  is  the  law  under  the  .\ct 
of  last  year,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  CRESWELL  saiil  that  the  law  did  not 
definitely  prohibit  the  importation  of  indentured 
Indian  labour.  He  read  the  clause  and  pointed  out 
that  it  rested  with  the  Minister.  There  was  nothing 
definite  which  would  prevent  a  Government  from 
acceding  to  a  request  that  indentured  Indian 
labour  should  be  imported. 

Mr.  SPI';.\KER  :  That  was  to  attain  tlie  object. 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CRESWELL  said  that  the  law  did  not 
specifically  prohibit  the  importation  at  present. 

The  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE  :  The  hon. 
member  is  quite  right — the  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion is  in  general  terms.  That  has  been  exercised, 
and  the  Minister  has  deemed  that  all  Asiatics  are 
unsuitable  to  the  country. 

Mr.  CRESWELL  said  that  other  Ministers  might 
think  differently.  There  was  no  security  that 
another  Minister  might  not  deem  Asiatics  suitable 
for  the  Province  of  Natal. 

Mr.  SPE.AKER  :   The  hon.  member  can  proceed. 

Mr.  HAOGAR  (continuing)  said  he  believed  that 
in  two  years  all  existing  indentures  in  Natal  would 
cease,  and  there  would  be  a  good  chance  for  the 
Minister  to  take  a  bigger  step  if  lie  desired  to  do  so. 
He  referred  to  the  prohibition  of  Kanaka  labour  in 
Australia,  and  said  that,  of  course,  at  first  there 
was  a  howl,  but  since  then  the  industries  of  the 
country  had  been  doing  very  well.    In  two  years  in 
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Natal  the  Government  could  see  that  better  labour 
was  employed,  or  it  could  take  over  the  sugar 
estates  at  a  valuation  and  work  them  themselves. 
Dealing  with  the  tax,  he  said  tliat  wliether  it  was 
continued  or  taken  off  he  did  not  think  it  would 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  principle  was  bad.  and  the 
speaker  went  on  to  deal  with  the  tax  in  relation 
to  Indian  women.  The  hon.  member  went  on  to 
say  that,  if  it  were  intendeil  that  the  ta.x  should 
not  be  paid  b.v  women,  that  injustice  ought  to  be 
•  enioved.  He  knew  himdreds  of  instances  where 
the  men  had  been  absolutelv  unable  to  pav  the  tax. 
It  had  been  a  verv  cruel  imposition,  apart  from 
the  amount  and  from  any  principle  involved 
in  it. 

OBJECT  OF  THi;  TAX. 

With  regard  to  tin-  object  ol  the  tax,  he  pointed 
out  that  he  had  heard  i)lantcrs,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  employers  of  Inilian  lal)our  in  Natal, 
say  again  and  again  that  it  was  not  the  tax  the.\ 
wanted,  but  thev  wanted  to  com()el  the  Indians  to 
re-indenture.  Hon.  members  m  the  Natal  Parlia- 
ment said  that  they  would  rather  have  the  Indians 
after  the  first  term  because  they  were  worth  more 
naoney.  They  used  and  vrorked  tliem  until  they 
could  work  no  longer.  They  had  been  told  that  these 
Vidians  rc-indentured  because  thev  were  satisfieil 
with  the  conditions  of  ser%-i(c.  The  Protector, 
however,  said  that  the  immediate  object  of  re- 
indenturing  was  not  to  secme  a  passage  to  return 
to  India,  but  because  the'i^  were  penniless  and  in 
ilebt  and  had  not  saved  enough  to  return  to  India. 
He  (Mr.  Haggar)  was  not  going  to  say  that  cruelties 
had  been  \ery  extensile.  Ijut  there  had  been  cases 
of  very  harsh  treatment.  He  hoped  the  Government 
W'ould  make  up  their  minds  soon.  He  had  a  scheme 
whereby  this  matter  could  be  settled.  Let  them 
take  away  the  privileges  from  the  sugar  industry 
which  it  had  enjoyed  so  long,  and  send  the  coolies 
back  with  a  nice  little  sum  in  their  pockets.  In 
five  years'  time  they  coidd  empty  the  country  at 
least  of  all  the  undesirables.  The.v  must  put  the 
Natal  sugar  industry  on  a  fair  basis,  fair  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  country,  and  not  rob  the  country 
,vear  after  year,  as  it  had  been  robbed  and  was 
being  robbed  to-day.  On  economic  grounds  this 
system  ought  to  cease,  on  grounds  of  Inimanity  it 
ought  to  cea.se,  and  if  we  had  an.y  Christianity  at  all 
it  would  cease  and  cease  straiglit  awa,\'.  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  resoh'e  that  there  should 
l)e  a  real  .settlement,  a  settlement  that  would  endure. 

Mr.  T.  ORR  (Pietermaritzburg.  North)  said  that 
on  this  Bill  he  took  a  view  which  was  opposite  to 
that  of  many  of  his  colleagues  from  Natal.  Jt 
seemed  to  him  that  the  hon.  member  who  had 
moved  this  amendment  did  not  desire  to  see  a 
settlement  of  this  question,  bccau.se  his  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  indefinitely  postj)oning 
legislation  on  the  subject.  That  was  part  and 
[larcel  of  the  methods  of  the  members  on  the  cross- 
l)enche8  session  after  session.  They  wanted  to 
ireate  difKculties.  The  other  amendment,  that  the 
second  reatling  should  be  taken  that  daj'  six  months, 
meant  postponing  it  for  ever.  He  could  not  agree 
with  that,  and  with  regard  to  the  referendum 
amendment,  that  was  equallv  impossible  now 
that  Natul  had  entered  the  I'nioii.  There  oppeared 
to  have  been  an  air  of  uincalit.v  abuul  the  discussion 
since  two  o'clock.  The  hon.  member  referred  to  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mission, who  expres.sed  the  o|)inion  that  the  tax 
was  not  an  inducement  to  cause  indentiued  Indians 
to  return  to  their  eoimtry.  That  was  an  opinion 
which  the  Commission  itself  also  agreed  with. 
That  talk  about  goafling  the  Indians  into  rebellion 
gave  one  to  think  that  a  tremendous  munbir 
would  be  alTected.  Hut  the  lax  had  almost  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  of  the  10,0(1(1  who  were  liable  to  b<- 
called  upon  to  i)a.v  the  tax  i(  was  onl.v  eolleeteil 
from  Home  .'(.(iOO — those  who  were  in  eonstont 
employment  and  easily  got  nt.  The  tax  was  not 
worth  while  colleeting  from  n  revenue  point  of  view, 
and  matters  had  now  gone  so  far  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  properly  collci  (  the  (ax.     If  It  would 


put  them  in  a  position  to  remove  embarrassment 
from  the  British  Government  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  enforce  the  tax.  But  it  was  not  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Natal  members  who  had 
spoken  so  much  to  force  the  Indians  to  go  back, 
but  to  cause  them  to  re-indenture.  Why  should 
t  hey  not  be  honest  and  sav  so  ?  Even  on  that  ground, 
however,  it  %vould  not  last  \ery  long,  because  further 
indentured  labour  had  been  stopped  from  coming 
into  the  coimtry,  and  soon  they  would  be  all  free 
labourers.  They  woukl  not  go  back  because  there 
was  more  inducement  at  the  present  time  for  those 
men  to  remain  in  tliis  country  than  previously.  He 
wished  to  support  the  .secontl  reading  of  the  Bill, 
belie\ing  it  to  be  an  honest  attempt  to  .settle  the 
ilifficulty  of  the  i3  licence,  a  matter  of  which  far 
too  much  ha<l  been  made. 

A   KREE  STATE  OPINION. 

f.Mr.  C.  T.  .\1.  WILCOCKS  (Fauresmith)  said  it 
was  not  his  intention  lightly  to  deal  with  an 
important  matter  like  this.  When  they  went  to 
Natal  and  saw  the  position  of  affairs  prevailing 
there  thev  at  once  reali.sed  the  seriousness  of  this 
question.  E\ery  speaker  to-day  had  emphasised 
that  the  coolie  was  an  imdesirable  element.  We 
did  not  wish  to  treat  the  Asiatic  harshly  or  imjustly, 
but  he  held  that  an  att<'mpt  should  be  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  Intlian.  Instead  of  the  Bill,  however, 
doing  that,  it  proposed  to  moke  matters  easier  for 
him.  He  felt  that  the  £3  licence  constituted  an 
incentive  for  the  Asiatic  to  return  to  India.  And 
now  it  was  proposed  to  remove  this  incentive. 
He  could  tiot  .see  that  there  was  anything  harsh  in 
the  £3  licence,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
indentured  labourers  jiad  come  to  South  Africa 
knowing  exactly  imder  what  terms  they  came  here. 
The  new  danger  which  was  being  created  was  that 
the  coolie  could  settle  on  tlie  land  as  a  free  labourer. 
He  remained  here,  because  in  this  country  he  could 
make  a  better  existence  than  in  his  own  coimtry. 
In  twenty  years'  time  the  coimtry  woidtl  swarm 
with  coolies,  and  the  effects  on  the  white  population 
could  only  be  disastrous.  Everyone  who  had  come 
in  contact  with  Asiatics  knew  how  difiicidt  it  was  to 
compete  against  them  in  every  sphere  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Under  the  Act  of  last  year  the  Asiatic 
was  given  certain  protection,  but  this  new  Bill 
extended  this  protection  even  further.  It  was 
curious  how  certain  suggestions  made  by  *'  The 
Times  "  last  vear  had  been  acted  on,  Jlr.  Wilcocks 
went  on  to  sa.\'.  He  wished  the  House  to  realise 
the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposing  the  country. 
They  often  heard  of  a  white  man's  coimtry,  but 
how  could  they  ever  make  it  a  white  man's  country 
in  these  circumstances  ?  His  fears  for  the  adoption 
of  this  Bill  hail  been  greatly  reduced  after  the 
si>eeches  of  the  Xatal  members.  The  lion,  member 
for  Umvoti  (Col.  heuchars)  was  to  him  like  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi.  On  a  previous  occasion  he  had 
made  liis  voice  hcaril  on  an  important  question, 
and  had  eauseil  a  greot  tumult  in  the  eountrj'. 
However,  his  voice  had  then  been  listened  to.  If 
it  was  again  listeneil  to  now,  he  would  go  a  long 
May  towards  mending  the  \irong  he  hail  done  then. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Wilcocks  said  that  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  not  go  on  with  this  measure, 

WHAT   AKI.   THK    KKASONS? 

Mr,  C,  G.  FlCHAKiri'  (Ladybrand)  said  that  he 
could  not  imderstand  why  that  coolie  tax  had  not 
lieen  collected,  and  if  there  was  a  law  w  hich  required 
(hat  the  tax  should  be  jiaiil  it  seemed  that  there 
was  something  wrong  lieeause  the  tax  had  not  been 
collected,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  his  speech 
had  not  madi'  it  clear  why  (hat  (ax  liad  not  Ixjen 
c  iillectcd.  If  the  law  was  not  to  be  carried  out  in 
regaril  to  the  .Asiatics  in  Natal,  it  wa.s  no  use  passing 
anutlier  law  if  it  would  simply  leail  to  another 
cviuiion.  He  asked  if  the  ,Minis(<-r  of  Finance  woulil 
nilow  them  to  escape  (he  income  (ax  if  they  wandered 
nboiil  (he  country-  l«'<raiise  the  .Asiatics  did  not 
|iay  their  lux  because  it  was  said  (hat  they  wandered 
about.  The  native  poll  tax,  the  hon.  meml>cr  went 
on  to  «a\-,  was  collected  Ihroutrh  thi'  conntrv,  and 
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it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were  other  reasons  for 
the  non-coUeotion  of  tliat  tax  on  coolies  than  the 
reason  that  it  was  iliflicult  to  collect.  Instead  of 
imposing  further  disabilities  on  the  Asiatics,  they 
were  now  reraoviiif;  disabilities  and  making  it 
easier  for  Indians  in  that  country.  The  hon. 
member  proceodeil  to  quote  from  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Dick  befoiv  the  Indian  Commission 
us  to  how  Indians  evailed  and  circum\cnteil  tlie 
immigration  regidations.  It  did  seem  to  him,  said 
the  lion,  member,  that  instead  of  relaxing  the  laws 
they  should  Ix-  strengthened.  The  .\.siatie  question 
was  such  a  serious  one  in  South  Africa  that  they 
could  not  and  daiv  not  trifle  with  it.  The  other 
dominions  had  taken  steps  to  keep  .Vsiatics  out  of 
their  countries,  and  those  dominions  liad  nothing 
Uke  the  ditlicuU  i)roblcm  which  they  lia<l  in  South 
.\friea  in  connection  with  tlie  coloured  question. 
It  had  been  shown  over  ami  over  again  how  when 
Europeans  and  Asiatics  came  together  the  Euro- 
peans went  iiivariubly  to  the  wall.  .As  to  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Durban,  Herca  (Mr.  Henderson), 
had  .said  about  the  Orange  Free  State  sitting  still, 
he  would  find  the  Orange  Free  State  witli  him  to  a 
man  in  preventing  the  entry  of  any  more  Indians 
to  South  Africa.  The  Orange  Free  State  at  present 
was  being  invaded  by  Asiatics  from  Natal,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Ficksburg  (Mr.  Keyter)  could 
bear  out.  The  hon.  member  (Mr.  Henderson)  might 
rely  upon  the  support  of  the  people  of  tlie  Orange 
Free  State  in  regard  to  I'estrictions  against  Asiatics 
entering  that  country.  Dealing  with  the  position  of 
Natal,  the  hon.  member  said  that  if  N'atal  had  made 
a  mistake  in  the  past  and  Natal  liad  seen  that  il 
was  a  mistake,  .South  .Africa  should  .see  what  could 
Ije  done  to  deal  with  that  very  great  evil  which 
existed  in  Natal.  Continuing,  he  said  that  the 
removal  of  the  disabilities  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  Indians  of  all  classes  to  stay  in  South 
Africa,  and  he  thought  that  they  should  not  com- 
plicate their  problems  by  the  import iition  of  more 
colour  into  South  Africa.  -A  gentleman,  whose 
opinion  was  valuable,  told  him  that  in  time  the 
Free  State  would  be  overrun  by  coolies,  and  lie 
a.sked  his  friends  not  only  to  figlit  for  the  purpo.se 
of  keeping  the  coolies  out  of  the  Free  .State  but  to 
fight  so  that  more  might  not  enter  South  Africa. 
Messrs.  Gandhi  and  Company  had  tol<l  them  that 
this  £3  tax  business  was  merely  the  beginning,  and 
that  what  they  were  aiming  at  was  equality  with 
the  white  man  and  for  tlie  franchise.  He  read  an 
interview  which  had  taken  place  with  Mr.  Polak, 
who  said  that  they  wanteti  the  assurance  of  the 
Minister  that  the  Immigration  Act  would  be 
sympatlietieally  administered.  He  also  said  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  Bill  did  not  inenn  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  claim  to  civil  ecpiality  in  South  .Africa. 
He  thought  that  meniber.s  from  the  Free  .State  were 
opposed  to  any  lightening  of  the  burdens  on  Asiatics. 

LOOSENING   THE   BONDS. 

As  a  convinced  opponent  of  the  admission  of 
Asiatics  into  South  Africa,  lie  would  oppose  any 
loosening  of  tlie  bonds.  Instead  of  sitting  there  and 
considering  the  question  of  removing  disabilities  on 
Asiatics  in  South  Africa  they  ought  to  be  considering 
legislation  which  would  repatriate  all  these  Asiatics 
that  we  had  in  this  (-ountry.  He  would  vote  against 
the  Bill,  becau.se  he  believed  that  in  removing  these 
disabilities  they  were  opening  the  door  further  to 
the  a<Imission  of  Asiatics  into  South  Africa. 

Mr.  F.  H.  P.  CRESVVELL  (.leppe)  said  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Pietermaritzburg,  Nortli,  knew 
as  well  as  he  (Mr.  Creswell)  did  that  this  was  the 
only  stage  at  which  it  was  comjietent  for  them  to 
move  an  amendment  indicating  their  objection  to 
the  Government  measiiie,  on  the  groimd  that  there 
was  no  provision  for  expenditure  in  a  certain 
direction  which  they  believed  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  the  policy  of  this  Bill  efficient.  It  was 
[lerfectly  open  to  the  Minister  in  Committee  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  strengthen  clause  (i  by 
offering  distinct  monetary  inducement  to  any 
Indians  who  were  prejiared  to  emigrate  back  to 
their  own  country.  With  regard  to  the  second  |ioint. 
about   which  Mr.    Speaker   had   some   doubt,    the 


question  of  the  importation  of  further  indentured 
labour,  they  anticipated,  approving  as  they  did 
in  the  main  of  this  Bill,  that  the  main  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  the  i'.i  tax  was  going  to  be  a  distinct 
blow  at  the  imlcntuivd  Indian  labour  system. 
The  effect  would  be  that  the  ])lanterK.  if  they  wished 
to  retain  their  Indians,  wouhl  probably  have  to 
pay  them  higher  wages.  The_\'  knew  that  iiiHucnces 
would  be  brought  to  Ixar  on  the  tlovernment,  to 
which  the  Government  would  always  fiiul  itself 
amenable,  to  depart  from  their  present  stateii 
polii'y  of  refusing  to  allow  any  further  indentured 
supply  to  su|)plenient  the  supply  of  labour,  which 
would  be  found  to  be  running  short.  In  two  years' 
time  I  hey  might  have  [)re.ssurc  brought  to  bear  on 
tlic  tjovernmcnt  to  cause  some  other  exjicrinient  to 
be  trietl.  The\'  on  the  cross-benches  did  not  want 
one  form  of  indentureil  labour  to  be  superseded  by 
another  ;  what  they  did  want  was  that  the  CJovern- 
ment  should  recognise  that  the  dilliculty  was  of 
our  own  causing,  and  that  we  must  speml  money 
to  indiK-e  as  many  Indians  as  jjossibK*  to  return. 
Then,  no  longer  undiT  the  fear  of  a  continually 
advancing  ti<lc  of  Indian  po[nilation,  but  with  the 
stream  flowing  the  other  \\"ay.  we  shoultl  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  whole  mutter  in  n  calmer  and  wiser 
spirit. 

tMr.  J.  G.  IvEVTKH  (Ficksburg)  said  to  hiiii  it 
appeared  there  was  no  hardsliiii  in  the  contracts 
signed  by  the  Indians.  But  now  it  .seemed  that  the 
Indians  wished  this  House  to  alter  tlie  contracts 
which  they  themselves  liad  entered  into.  After 
having  concluded  the  indentures  they  had  to 
submit  to  a  certain  pass,  for  which  they  had  to 
pay  £3.  There  were  no  real  grievances.  WImt  were 
called  grievances  were  what  the  Indians  were  told 
by  agitators  like  Gandhi  and  Co.  If  the  collection 
of  the  tax  was  difficult  where  the  Magistrate  had 
to  hand  out  the  pass  to  the  Indians,  for  which  he 
was  paid  £3,  then  he  wondered  how  other  taxes 
were  to  be  collected.  Surely  the  .Magistrate  had  a 
list  of  those  people,  and  if  they  di<l  not  pay  there 
were  the  police.  If  the  tax  was  not  collected,  why 
then  was  it  not  ?  How  could,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  Government  comijlain  of  lack  of  revenue  ? 
How  did  Gandhi,  Polak  and  Co.  know  of  this  Bill, 
he  asked,  before  even  this  House  knew  anything 
about  it  ?  He  disagreed  with  the  statement  of  the 
lion,  member  for  Ladybrand  that  Indians  still 
entered  the  Free  State.  Since  the  jiassage  of  last 
year's  Act,  he  wished  to  say,  to  the  credit  of  the 
.Minister  of  Finance,  that  no  Indians  had  entcre<l 
the  Free  State.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  quoted  the  case 
of  an  Indian  who  had  been  sent  back  from  Ficksburg 
to  Cradock.  It  was  .simply  a  matter  of  administra- 
tion, and  he  wished  to  tell  Mr.  Gandhi  that  if  he, 
with  his  followers,  entered  the  Free  State  he  would 
quickly  be  thrown  over  the  borders.  In  conclusion. 
Mr.  Keyter  said  that  he  could  not  \ote  for  this  Bill, 
and  that  lie  did  not  see  any  necessity  to  impose 
fresh  taxation,  seeing  that  such  a  large  source  of 
revenue  was  neglected  and  ignored. 

GENERAL  SMUTS'  REPLY. 

The  MINISTER  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  in  reply- 
ing on  the  debate,  said  he  harl  heard  many 
arguments  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  but  very 
few  indeed  against  that  Bill.  The  whole  force  of 
the  argiunents  had  been  directed  against  the  j)oli(\\- 
— the  fatal,  suicidal  policy- — adopted  by  the  Natal 
people  many,  many  years  ago.  That  |iolicv  had 
been  condemnctl  there  more  strongly  by  the  Natal 
members  than  In'  members  from  any  other  part  of 
the  Union.  If  Natal  had  made  a  mistake  many 
years  ago,  and  had  been  tr\'ing  to  undo  that  mistake 
by  trying  to  jiass  impossible  legislation,  that  did 
not  absolve  tlieni  from  doing  their  duty.  They 
found  that  it  was  possible  to-day  to  arrive  at  a 
.solution — the  subject  was  a  diftieult  one,  and  the 
matter  hatl  cost  a  great  deal  of  trouble  already, 
but  to-day  they  thought  they  could  get  to  some 
finality.  Hon.  members  asked  what  reason  had  he 
or  the  Government  for  sujiposing  that  si>nie  finality 
might  be  reached  in  the  matter.  Wi'll.  they  had 
heard  from  the  Government  of  India  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  report  of  that  Commission, 
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and  that  if  tliat  report  wa-s  passed  tliey  would  look 
upon  it  from  their  point  of  view  as  satisfactory. 
If  the  people  of  that  country  could  come  to  some 
solution  which  could  be  approved  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  as  it  had  been  approved  of  by 
the  Government  of  India,  they  had  gone  a  long  way 
towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  said, 
would  the  Indians  accept  it  ?  The  hon.  Minister 
went  on  to  quote  from  an  article  in  "  Indian 
Opinion  "  of  June  3rd.  where  the  Bill  was  referred 
to,  and  other  administrative  actions  which  had 
ijeen  taken  in  tenns  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  article  womid  uj)  b\-  sajnng  that  the 
struggle,  which  had  gone  on  for  years,  and  had 
meant  enormous  losses  and  suffering  to  the  com- 
munity, might  be  said  to  be  honourably  closed. 

THE  LABOUR   AMENDMENT. 

He  thought  therefore  that  they  might  assume, 
whatever  might  lie  in  the  distant  future,  that  if 
that  Bill  pa.ssed,  and  the  Government  carried  into 
effect  the  other  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
then  they  might  assiune  that  they  would  have 
peace.  The  hon.  member  for  Oreyville  had  mo\cd 
an  amendment,  the  object  of  which  ^-as  to  go  a 
good  deal  further.  He  (the  Minister)  thought  that 
the  lion,  member  wanted  more  effective  steps  taken 
to  see  the  Indians  in  this  country  rejjatrinted.  and 
no  furtlier  Indian  labour  brought  here.  To  the 
last  point  no  assurance  was  necessar\'.  Unless 
something  quite  unforeseen  hap|iened  no  imientured 
Indian  labour  would  come  into  South  .Africa  again. 
With  regard  to  the  other  point,  to  sccine  repatriation 
he  might  say  that  the  Govermnent  would  go  a 
long  way  to  secure  that  point  of  view.  From  what 
he  had  heard  it  was  the  universal  opinion,  not  only 
of  the  people  of  South  Africa  but  also  of  the  people 
of  Natal,  who  three  years  ago  .si'iit  a  deputation  to 
beg  on  its  knees  that  the  embargo  should  be  removed 
and  more  Indians  brought  into  Nntal.  He  could 
assure  hon.  members  from  Natal  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  lio  all  in  its  power  to  get  Natal  o>it  of 


the  mire.  They  were  at  a  very  late  stage  of  the 
?es.sion,  and  they  were  determined  to  get  this  Bill 
through.  If  they  overloaded  this  Bill  with  repatria- 
tion provisions  they  would  cau.se  trouble.  Let  them 
deal  with  that  matter  separately,  and  on  its  merits. 
The  Government  would  favour  a  policy  of  that  kind, 
and  go  a  long  way  to  see  it  carried  out.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  members  on  the  cross-benches  would  not 
therefore  shelter  themselves  behind  this  amendment, 
because  the  Bill  went  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
they  desired.  He  thought  the  Government  was 
proposing  to  take  the  right  course,  and  he  hoped 
I  lie  House  would  stand  loyally  by  the  Government . 

Mr.  SPEAKER  put  the  question  that  all  the 
words  after  "  that.''  proposed  to  be  omitted  from  the 
original  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
stand  part  of  the  motion,  and  declared  that  the 
"  Ayes  '■  had  it. 

Mr.  C.  A.  VAN  NIEKERK  (Boshof)  called  for  a 
division,  which  was  taken  with  the  following 
result  : — 

Ayes  60 

Noes  .  .  .  .  24 


Majority  for  the  motion  .  . 


.'ifi 


It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  words  should 
.stanil. 

The  following  voted  in  the  minority  :  Mes.srs. 
Clayton.  Myburgh,  Keyter,  Henwood,  Henderson, 
D.  H.  \y.  We.ssels.  Maginess,  Haggar,  Andrews. 
H.  W.  Sampson.  Creswell.  Madeley.  E.  N.  CJrobler. 
Fawcus,  Woolls-Sampson.  Leuchars,  Fichardt. 
H.  P.  Serfontein.  H.  W.  Serfontein,  J.  H.  B. 
Wessels,  Van  Niekerk,  P.  G.  W.  Grobler,  Wilcocks 
and  Boydell. 

The  motion  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
was  then  agreed  to.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  set  down  for  the  Committee  stage  on 
Thursday  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  IL.'io  p.m. 
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